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REVIEWS 


The Sacred and Historical Books of Ceylon, 
translated from the Singhalese. Edited by 
Edward Upham, M.R.A.S., F.S.A., &c. 
London: Parbury, Allen & Co. 


“Is introducing to our readers the first trans- 


lations that have appeared in Europe of the 
sacred books that contain the creed of one 
hundred and eighty millions of our fellow- 
creatures, we should not feel justified in dis- 
missing them with a hasty and general no- 
tice, especially, as the results of the Burmese 
War, and our complete occupation of Ceylon, 
have added some of those millions to the 
number of our fellow subjects. The original 
treatises were collected by Sir Alexander 
Johnston, the intelligent and upright Chief 
Justice of Ceylon, to whose exertions that 
most beautiful of our Asiatic dependencies 
js in no small degree indebted for a code of 
laws, which respects the peculiar feelings and 
religious prejudices of the people, without 
sacrificing any principle of justice or equity. 
The translations were made by Sir Alexan- 
der’s official interpreters, and were revised 
by the Rev. Mr. Fox, who resided for many 
years as a missionary in Ceylon, and whom 
acompetent judge has declared to be “the 
best European Pali and Singhalese scholar 
at present in Europe.” Finally, the work 
has been edited by Mr. Edward Upham, 
whose History of Buddhism is, with all its 
deficiencies, among the most useful contribu- 
tions to oriental literature published in the 
present century. He brought to the task 
considerable zeal and industry, qualities in- 
dispensably requisite to overcome the many 
impediments and discouragements that he 
had to encounter. His are the kind of services 
of which the world reaps the advantage, 
without knowing at what an expense of 
time and labour they have been achieved. 
We trust that they will be remunerated, and 
that the success of this work will prove how 
groundlessisthe charge so frequently brought 
against our nation by continental writers, 
that the English care for nothing but the 
luxuries of the East, and leave its literature 
to the care of the French and Germans. 

The religious creed of so large a portion 
of the human race as the professors of Budd- 
hism, is something more than an object of 
enlightened curiosity, because the very aber- 
rations of the intellect are replete with in- 
struction, ‘The Buddhist doctrine is also in- 
timately blended with the history of philoso- 
phy the speculations of the sages on the 

ks of the Ganges were repeated in the 
groves of the Academy ; the rival sects whose 
disputes convulsed Hindiistén, shook with 
eir controversy southern Italy; the fol- 
lowers of Buddha and the disciples of Pytha- 
= were subject to the same persecution. 
ke most sectarian histories, the best ac- 
counts of the origin of Buddhism present to 
usa mixed political and religious struggle ; 
astruggle which cannot be better described 
than in the words of Schlegel :— 


| 


| 
} 








“ We cannot acquit the Brahmins of having | 
Fanaticism | 


cruelly persecuted the Buddhists. 
was the pretext, but, as is seen in most religious 
wars, interests purely terrestrial appear to have 
been the true motive of the instigators. In 
abolishing the distinction of castes, the Budd- 
hists introduced a complete revolution in social 
order. On general principles, we are disposed 
to applaud a reform which tended to destroy 
revolting privileges. But to derive advantages 
from it, there must accompany it, new political 
institutions; without which, the overthrow of 
the only barriers against the abuse of royal 
power, the destruction of the double aristocracy, 
sacerdotal and military, only tended tostrengthen 
despotism. The religion of Buddha goes far- 
ther than that of the Brahmins, in inculcating 
mildness of manners and the principles of 
humanity: nevertheless, we find in the Buddhist 
countries, and especially in the Peninsula be- 
yond the Ganges, all the horrors of tyranny.” 


The nature of this contest appears to us 
decisive of the question respecting the rela- 
tive antiquity of Brahminism and Buddhism; 
the latter is more liberal in its politics, and 
less implicit in its faith than the former, and 
therefore belongs to the more advanced stage 
of civilization: indeed, the marks of deriva- 
tion are so evident in every part of the Budd- 
hist creed, that we should as soon think of 
declaring the Jews apostates from Islamism, 
and-accusing the Rabbins of substituting the 
law of Moses for that of Mohammed, as as- 
sert Buddhist originality, and describe the 
Brahmins as innovators and intruders. But 
Colebrooke’s‘ Observations on the Jains’ have 
so decisively established the derivative cha- 
racter of Buddhism, that we shall say nothing 
further on the subject. 

The Buddhist belief respecting their dei- 
ties is, that they are spiritual beings, “ mere 
apparitions ;” of these, Maha Brahma is su- 
preme, but his power will yield to that of 
Buddha, when he descends from the highest 
heavens, and, becoming incarnate, is born a 
man. The inferences to be derived from 
the existence of this important doctrine, are 
sufficiently obvious: they prove how gene- 
rally diffused was the tradition of the promise 
made to our first parents after the fall. The 
Gods are declared to be subject to death,— 
that is, to a change of state, not a cessation 
of existence; and one of the attributes pecu- 
liar to Buddha is, that besides the foreknow- 
ledge of the birth, the creation, and the de- 
struction of the world, he knows the hearts 
of the other deities, and can discover the 
shapes they inhabited in past transmigrations. 

The doctrine of the Metempsychosis ori- 
ginated in the subtle and elaborate metaphy- 
sics of Indian theology and philosophy. 
Pythagoras derived it from the Buddhists 
when he visited Asia; but the persecution 
which overwhelmed his followers, led to the 
complete misrepresentation of this extraor- 
dinary creed. ‘Traces, however, of the real 
nature of the Metempsychosis may be found 
in the writings of Plato; and we discover 
something very like it in Milton’s minor 
prose works, and in Sir Humphry Davy’s 





‘ Last Days of a Philosopher.’+ It is simply, 
that perfection is the result of successive 
changes in organization: our animating 


| principle once existed in the form of simple 


or vegetable life ; in a second stage it became 
conscious of sensations; through varied 
forms it went on improving, till it became 
possessed of thought and intelligence, that 
is, till it became A Soul. But even still im- 
perfections adhere to it, which shall be gra- 
dually purified as it ascends through succes- 
sive stages of existence, until finally it shall 
reach the state of Nirw4n, or perfect bliss. 

The doctrine of the Nirwan or Nighan, is 
“the most refined and extraordinary part” 
of the Buddhist faith. They declare it to be 
utter annihilation, meaning thereby the ab- 
sorption of the human soul into the essence 
of the Godhead. This part of the creed is 
nowhere fully developed, and the utmost 
we can find in the tracts before us, are loose 
and general descriptions. ‘ Nirw4n is the 
highest and best place, which destroys all 
sorrow and acquires all happiness.” 

We have said enough to convey to the 
general reader some notion of the nature of 
the Buddhist religion ; a more particular ac- 
count would be inconsistent with our limits ; 
to those who desire more extensive and ac- 
curate information on the subject, we recom- 
mend these volumes. 

But before we take leave of the subject, 
we think it well to notice the interesting ex~ 
hibition of a real Buddhist Temple at Exeter 
Hall; it is under the care of a very intelli- 
gent native of Ceylon, who is able and 
willing to explain the tenets of Buddhism as 
at present received in that island. 


The Tyrol, with a Glance at Bavaria. 
the Author of ‘Spain in 1830.’ London: 
Whittaker & Co. 


Ir is seldom our good fortune to meet with a 


By 


work more to our mind than this. The 
author, a shrewd observer, and clever and 
clear describer, is not to be confounded with 
those “ pruned, and starched, and landered” 
travellers who ride through a country with 
their backs against a cushioned carriage, and 
look out once an hour at the windows to note 
down memoranda of men, manners, manu- 
factures, and mountains. Mr. Inglis, on the 
contrary, marks out his line of march, and 
examines it as he goes along with the accu- 
racy of a district surveyor. He looks at the 
vales, and has an eye to the flocks and crops 
which cover them—he looks at the hills, and 
makes himself acquainted with their woods 
and their wild inhabitants—he looks at the 
rivers, and follows them from the stream to 
the fountain—he lingers in the cities to de- 
lineate their buildings, pictures, people, and 
manners, and becomes the not unwelcome 
guest of many ashepherd’s hut and peasant's 
cottage, that he may speak of the social con- 





+ There is a curious similarity between this theory 
and that proposed by Goethe in his excellent little 
ap an *6n Co Cachet ion of 

ts.’ 
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dition, and manners, and feelings, pursuits 
and opinions of their inmates. ‘To this task 
he carries a clear head, a kindly heart, 
and a mood cheerful and accommodating ; 
and the result is, a work filled with pictures 
of the social condition of the mountaineers 
of the Tyrol, and with agreeable dis- 
cussions regarding the government and 
people. He is sometimes not very pro- 
found, and we fear occasionally a little un- 
philosophical ; he indulges too in speculations, 
such as that on the sources of the great rivers, 
which could have been entered into with 
more propriety in England than beside the 
fountain of the Drave ; and now and then we 
feel inclined to question the accuracy of his 
conclusions regarding political opinions and 
social manners. But small blemishes like 
these are common to the journals of all tra- 
vellers; and, were they not, they would be 
disregarded amid the many instructive narra- 
tions and entertaining adventures of this 
agreeable writer. 

The author penetrates into the Tyrol by 
the way of Bavaria: of the latter country 
he draws some striking and accurate pictures ; 
but, having reached the Tyrol, he sketches 
with a skilful hand many scenes, animate as 
well as inanimate : the following is more than 
picturesque ; it happened on the Sunday suc- 
ceeding the “Féte Dieu” of the Catholic 
Church :— 

‘The procession was as full of pomp, as In- 
spruck was capable of producing ; and the ap- 
pearance and dresses of the peasantry, hundreds 
of whom had been attracted from the neigh- 
bouring villages, gave life and picturesqueness 
to that which would otherwise have been the dull 
observance of a superstitious ceremonial. All, 
and more than all Inspruck, accompanied the 
procession from the church of the Holy Cross, 
to that of Marie Hilf, which lies across the river, 
and on the bank of the Inn. There, after the 
ceremonial had concluded amidst the roar of 
cannon and the flourish of trumpets, the pro- 
cession broke up; and the crowd returned in 
a less dense body, along the bridge, where I 
placed myself, that I might see some samples of 
that noble peasantry which I had always asso- 
ciated with the Tyrol. 

“The scene was in the utmost degree pictu- 
resque ; there were the old women with their 
white, and (some) red, tapering caps, and enor- 
mous rotundity of figures,—the young women, 
with beaver round hats, petticoats of more than 
all the celours of the rainbow,—lace aprons,— 
and frills at the elbows, and stockings of blue 
and scarlet worsted, worked in figures. There 
were peasants, tall and well limbed,—with their 
high-crowned narrow hats, with green silk 
bands, or entirely covered with silk, and all 
with two ends depending from the crown; their 
tight black breeches and white stockings; 
leathern girdles, and knives stuck in them,— 
and many, with artificial flowers decorating their 
breasts, and also the hinder part of their hats. 
Mingled with these, were Austrian soldiers and 
officers in full dress,—oftficials and state officers 
in court uniform,—Priests in cassocks, and Ca- 
puchin friars; and the gentry of the town and 
neighbourhood,—altogether, forming a moving 
panorama, as curious, as it was picturesque.” 

As he proceeds, his journal increases in 
interest with all those who are not insensible 
to the condition of the people. 

“The peasant of the upper Tyrol seldom 
possesses more than supplies the wants of his 
family : a cow,—a pig or two,—are the whole of 
his live stock; and all the land which he pos- 
sesses beyond what suffices for the support of 
these produces Indian corn, and a few vegeta~ 





bles, and sometimes a little flax; these crops | 
being no more than sufficient for the support af | 
his family. The Tyrolean peasant, therefore, | 
though in one sense independent,—treading, 
and labouring his own soil, and eating the pro- 
duce of his own industry, is yet poor; and lives | 
worse than a day labourer in many other coun- 
tries. His family is ndurished almost solely 
upon Indian .corn, and milk; and it must be 
admitted, that with small properties like those | 
in the valley of the Inn, no other produce could 
be half so serviceable. This plant is indeed the | 
staff of life here, and is prized by the inhabitants 
as it deserves. Three times a day, soup, made 
of Indian corn and milk, is served at the table | 
of a Tyrolean peasant; and this, with bread, 
sometimes entirely of Indian corn, but most 
commonly with one third, or one fourth part of 
wheat, forms his whole diet. I have frequently | 
in the course of a walk, while residing at In- 
spruck, entered the houses of the peasantry, 
and tasted both the soup and the bread. To 
those who are fond of a milk diet, the soup 
would not be found disagreeable ; and the bread 
appeared to me good, precisely in proportion to 
the quantity of wheat that was mixed with the 
Indian corn. It is never used half and half in 
the Tyrol. This would be too expensive ; for 
very little wheat is grown in the valley of the 
Inn—none in the upper part of it,—and that 
which is brought to the Inspruck market must 
be received either from Trent, and the Italian 
frontier, or from Bavaria.” 

In the castle of Ambras our traveller finds 
many curious reliques of the days of chivalry: 
we must make room for a sample :— 

‘** There are also some other relics of the days 
of chivalry preserved here, attractive not only 
to antiquarians, but to all who are interested by 
the narratives of feudal times, minstrelsy, and 
song: and this comprelends all the lovers of 
early poetry and romance. Of this description 
of relics is one of the harps of the minstrels, 
with one string yet unbroken; and one of the 
welcome-bowls, used by the Knights: these 
were wont to be of gold, for the use of ladies,— 
of silver, for Princes, and of glass, for Knights. 
All who drank of the welcome-bowl, inscribed 
their names in a book kept for the purpose— 
adding generally, a couplet: and so great was 
the capacity of these bowls, that it not unfre- 
quently happened, that this was the last act ever 
performed by the drainer of the bowl.” 

Some of the bold peasantry spoke without 
fear concerning their political condition :— 

“IT wish I were able to present the reader 
with the portrait of an old peasant as I ad- 
dressed this question to him. We were walking 
up a steep mountain path: he stopped,—faced 
round,—leant upon his rod,—and in almost a 
whisper said, ‘ Sir, you are an Englishman ; 
I say to you, what I would not say to every one: 
I carried a rifle, and used it too; but in a bad 
cause. Hofer was a hero,—Speckbacker, whom 
I followed, was a hero; Haspinger was a hero ; 
but they were all three fools. Our balls were 
all spent in defence of Austria: and let me tell 
you, this arm can carry a rifle yet,—but not for 
Austria.’ 

** « But,’ said I, ‘ if not under the government 
of Austria, under what government would the 
Tyrol place itself?’ 

«©* Under the government of Tyroleans,’ said 
he; ‘Switzerland is free,—and respected ; and 
your government has recognized its republic: 
have we shewn less ardour in defence of our 
privileges than the Swiss? but no matter; our 
turn is at hand.’” 

In the romantic valley of the Eisach our 
traveller got acquainted, through the medium 
of a thunderstorm, with a most intelligent 
and generous peasant, of whose patriarchal 





establishment he renders a pleasing account, 


———— 
“The rain subsiding soon after dinner, | 
hinted to the master, that I should much like 
to see his establishment out of doors,—tellin 
him frankly, that we in England knew but little 
respecting his country,—excepting that it was 
a romantic land, and contained a brave and 
noble minded peasantry,—and that I wished to 
have it in my power to tell my countrymen 
something about the Tyrol. My compliment 
was received with a disclaiming shake of the 
head; and my desire was immediately gratified, 
The peasant and his family,—all excepting hig 


| wife,—accompanied me while we walked over 


his little fields, and conversed as we went along, 

** The whole of the land owned by this pea- 
sant, appeared to me as nearly as | could judge 
by pacing it, as well as by the eye, to consist 
of about four acres. One third of the whole, 
as the proprietor informed me, was devoted to 
the culture of Indian corn; of the remaining 
two acres and two thirds, about half an acre 
was in wheat, and another half acre in barley ; 
a quarter of an acre in flax; about an acre, and 
little more, in grass and wood; and about a 
quarter of an acre in garden, which contained 
cabbage, potatoes, sallad, and a few cherry trees, 
The Indian corn was all required in the esta. 
blishment,—about one half for the family, and 
the other for winter provision for the cow: the 
sheaths, &c., were used as they are used in 
other parts of the Tyrol. Of the wheat, there 
was a considerable surplus; and this, and the 
barley, were taken to the Brixen market, where 
they produced more than sufficient to purchase 
coffee, sugar, wine, such implements as were 
wanted from time to time, and such clothing for 
the family as was needed; and formed a small 
money stock besides, which, after being applied 
to all the purchases beyond what the establish. 
ment itself produced, had amounted then toa 
considerable purse ; but the owner did not tell 
me the amount; nor would it have been civilte 
have been more inquisitive. The flax was spun, 
and wove, and fashioned in the familys The 
grass was all needed for summer pasture for the 
cow; the wood supplied firing,—and the vege+ 
tables were looked upon rather as a dainty than 
an article of common use. ‘The master and his 
son, with a little assistance from his daughters, 
managed and tilled the ground, which seemed a 
good lightish soil; and was remarkably clean; 
and in excellent order; and all the duties which 
fall to the care of a small farmer’s wife in 
England, were here under the cognizance of 
the peasant’s wife and daughters. No cheese 
was made,—because the soup consumed all the 
milk, excepting a little that was saved for but- 
ter. Besides the cow, there were two pigs, and 
a litter of young ones; and a number of hens. 
The dinner I had seen, was the regular dinner 
of the house; excepting about two days in the 
fortnight, when some fresh meat is bought in 
Brixen market with the money, or a part of it 
—obtained by the sale of eggs and fowls.” 

We cannot follow the author farther just 
now on his agreeable journey: and we regret 
this, for every vale which he enters has an 
aspect of its own, and its people are all in- 
dividual characters. He pauses at the house 
of Hofer, and gives us an interesting sketch 
of that bloody campaign, in which the patriot 
contended in vain with the legions of Napo- 
leon for the independence of his native land. 


Bland’s Collections from the Greek Antho- 
logy. A new edition. By J. H. Merivale, 


Esq. London: Longman & Co. 
Tue first sentence on which our eyes glanced 
on opening this volume contains matter to 
disarm criticism : 

“The Rev. Robert Bland died, curate of 
Kenilworth, in 1825, when little more than 
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forty years old, leaving a widow and several 
children to mourn his irreparable loss—a cir- 
cumstance which I may be allowed to mention, 
as affording a motive to the present publication, 
in the hope of its proving a source of profit, 
however Inconsiderable, intended to be applied 
exclusively in aid of the eldest son on his ap- 
proaching removal to College from the Charter 
House. That, among other attainments of a 
more solid nature, my young friend inherits at 
Jeast a portion of his father’s talents in the art 
of versification, will, I trust, be made evident 
from a few pieces in the last division of the 
present volume, to which the signature R. B. is 
attached.” 


We trust that the success of the volume 
will more than realize the benevolent inten- 


tions of the Editor, and our trust is founded | 


as much on the good taste as on the good 
feeling of the public, for rarely has the world 
obtained a richer treasury of poetic gems 
than is contained in this collection from the 
Greek Anthology. It is well known that 
the great collection of lyrical, epigrammatic, 
and fragmentary poetry, called the Greek 
Anthology, has always been regarded by 
tical freebooters as “ the Lennox-land 
which every man was at liberty to plunder.” 
‘the detection of plagiarisms is neither a 
very pleasant nor a very useful employment; 
but the comparison of the different modes in 
which the same object may be presented to 
the mind by poets of different ages and coun- 
tries, is equally delightful and instructive. 
The two are frequently confounded, and 
perhaps in some cases, the distinction be- 
tween the actions is not very clear; but it 
must always be impossible to mistake the 
agents, for no two minds can differ more 
than those of the petulant critic and the 
ardent seeker after mental beauty. In com- 
pring a passage of Campbeli’s ‘ Pleasures of 
ope’ with the original, from which it was 
borrowed without acknowledgment, our ob- 
ject is not to take a leaf from the chaplet of 
the Bard of Hope, but to give young aspi- 
rants an example of judicious imitation, and 
aspecimen of the rich poetic stores contained 
in the Greek Anthology. Though Camp- 
bell’s lines are well known, we cannot resist 
the temptation to quote the passage ; 
Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps; 
She, while the lovely babe unconscious lies, 
Smiles on her slumbering child with pensive eyes, 
And weaves a song of melancholy joy— 
“ Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy: 
No lingering hour of sorrow shail be thine, 
No sigh that rends thy father’s heart and mine; 
Bright as his manly sire, the son sitall be 
In form and soul: but, ah, more blest than he ! 
Thy fame, thy worth, thy filial love, at iast, 
Shall soothe his aching heart for all the past— 
With many a smile my solitude repay, 
And chase the world’s ungeuerous scorn away.” 
The original of this beautiful picture is in 
Simonides, “ alike, yet oh how different!” 
When the wind, resounding high, 
Bluster’d from the northern sky, 
When the waves, in stronger tide, 
Dash’d against the vessel’s side, 
Her care-worn cheek with tears bedew’d, 
Her sleeping infant Danaé view’d ; 
And trembling still with new alarms, 
Around him cast a mother’s arms. 
“« My child! what woes does Danac weep! 
But thy young limbs are wrapt in sleep. 
In that poor nook all sad and dark, 
While lightnings play around our bark, 
‘Jhy quiet bosom only knows 
ihe heavy sigh of deep repose. 
_“* The howling wind, the raging sea, 
No terror can excite in thee : 
The angry surges wake no care 
That burst above thy long deep hair, 
But couldst thou feel what | deplore, 
would | bid thee sleep the more ! 





Sleep on, sweet boy! still be the deep! 
Oh could I lull my woes to sleep ! 
Jove, let thy mighty hand o’erthrow 
The battled malice of my foe ; 

And may this child, in future years, 
Avenge his mother’s wrongs and tears!” 

It is unnecessary to praise the harmony of 
this version ; rarely hag any translation united 
such melodious verse with strict fidelity to 
the original. It was written by the Rev. 
R. Bland, the first editor of the Anthology. 


| We quote the following epitaph on an infant, 


to show that the son inherits no small share 
of his father’s powers : 


Too soon, grim Monarch, with unholy hand, 

You snatch’d this infant to your dreary land, 

Like some fair rose-bud, pluck’d from mortal sight 
Ere all its beauties open into light. 

Cease, wretched parents! cease your wailings wild, 
Nor mourn for ever your departed child! 

Her youthful graces, and her form so fair, 

Deserved a dwelling in the realms of air. 

As Hylas once—believe the soothing lay !— 

The Nymphs—not Death—have borne your child away. 

The present editor also possesses a son who 
inherits taste and ability; we shall extract 
two poems in a different style from the pre- 
ceding ; the first translated by the elder, and 
the second by the younger, Merivale.:— 

Love Proclaimed. 
Love I proclaim—the vagrant child, 
Who, even now, at dawn of day, 
Stole from his bed, and flew away. 
He ’s wont to weep, as though he smil'd; 
For ever prattling, swift and daring; 
Laughs with wide mouth and wrinkled nose ; 
Wing’d on the back, and always bearing 
A quiver rattling as he goes: 
Unknown the author of his birth— 
For Air, ’tis certain ne’er begot 
The saucy boy: and as for Earth 
And Sea, both swear they own him not: 
‘To all, and everywhere, a foe. 
But you must look, and keep good watch, 
Lest he shouid still around him throw 
Fresh nets, unwary souls to catch. 
Stay !—while | yet am speaking, lo! 
There, there he sits, like one forbidden— 
And did you hope to ’scape me so — 
In Lesbia’s eyes, you truant, hidden ? 
The Vow. 
In holy night we made the vow ; 
And the same lamp thet long before 
Hail seen our early passion grow 
\WVas witness to the faith we swore. 
Dic | not swear to love her ever? 
And have I ever dared to rove? 
Did she not vow a rival never 
Should shake her faith, or steal her love? 
Yet now she says those words were air, 
lhose vows were written in the water; 
Aud, by the lamp that heard her swear, 
Ilath yielded to the first that sought her. 

We need scarcely add a formal commen- 
dation to this volume, for the extracts we 
have made are sufficient to establish its ex- 
cellency; but we feel ourselves bound to 
say that the introduction and notes contain 
much valuable information, and render the 
work as useful to the classical student, as, by 
its poctic merits, it is made delightful to the 
general reader. 


The Puritan’s Grave. By the Author of 
‘The Usurer’s Daughter.’ 3 vols. Lon- 
don: Saunders & Otley. 

Or any given number of readers who should 

by accident, and without any intimation of 

their merits, take up these volumes, we think 
it probable, that nearly one half might lay 
them down again, without advancing far 
enough into their perusal to discover the 
sterling materials of which they are com- 
posed. The subject is an unpromising one, 
and the novel is one of that class descriptive of 
the manners and feelings of historical periods 
which owe their existence in such abundance 
to the example of Sir Walter Scott. The 





story before us, too, is opened by an intro- 
duction, after the same example, which by 
no means increases the promise of the paths 
into which it is destined to lead; and, as it 
assumes to be transcribed from an old manu- 
script, (the manuscript of a Puritan, too,) 
there is an affectation of quaintness and so- 
briety in the style, the effect of which, at first, 
is dry and unpleasing. In addition to the 
fact, that the impression of these disadvan- 
tages has to be overcome before the reader 
is sufficiently interested in the theme, the 
first volume is certainly not so full of the pe- 
culiar beauties which characterize the work 
as its successors; and thus the hasty reader 
might be induced to do a great injustice to 
his author and to himself, for want of that 
patience which is one of our duties in the 
exercise of the critical ottice. If the task of 
the reviewer be anything but the sinecure 
which it appears to the uninitiated, and if it 
expose him who discharges it to many trials 
of the most wholesome of virtues, it is, by 
no means, without its compensations ;—and 
often have we found ourselves rewarded for 
the discharge of the duty which led us to 
enter very gloomy porches, and most unpro- 
mising vestibules, by being let into inner 
chambers, ennobled by the pillars of imagi- 
nation, or enriched by the genius of fancy ; 
often been led by paths whose aspect would 
certainly not have allured the mere loiterer, 
into fields of exceeding beauty, sprinkled with 
the flowers of feeling, and haunted by the 
low and gentle music of some of the sweet- 
est and purest streams of thought. The latter 
has been the case in the instance before us: 
and we recommend, that none of our readers 
lay aside the ‘ Puritan’s Grave,’ until they 
find themselves well into the second volume ; 
and that they, then, lay it aside, if they can. 

It is, in truth, a beautifully told tale,—of 
privations endured for conscience-sake, and 
suffering in the cause of truth. The scene is 
laid at the period of the restoration of the 
Stuarts, — when the sober and chastened 
feelings of the land were outraged by the 
gross licentiousness of the vulgar English 
imitators of a profligate foreign court, and 
when the ascendancy of the Cavaliers every- 
where exposed the Puritans to that persecu- 
tion which was certainly but the natural con- 
sequence of their own former doings, which 
would have led to far more violent results in 
an age of higher passion and less frivolous 
pursuit. ‘The return of Sir Thomas Merri- 
vale, one of the banished Cavaliers, to the 
seat of his ancestors, in the pleasant village 
of Emmerton, leads first to the demoraliza- 
tion of the villagers, and finally to the ex- 
pulsion from his pastoral ministrations of 
Ferdinand Faithful, after their zealous dis- 
charge, as Vicar of Emmerton, for twenty 
years. The rest of the story contains the narra- 
tive of the good vicar’s subsequent struggles 
with the world on which he had been thuscast, 
and the gradual sinking of himself and his 
family into poverty and sorrow ; and has for 
one of its sources of interest, the love of Henry 
St. John, a young Cavalier, and friend of Sir 
Thomas Merrivale, for Ann Faithful, one of 
the daughters of the Puritan clergyman, The 
author seems to have been greatly in love 
with this beautiful creation of his fancy— 
quite as much so as St. John himself—and 
assuredly he contrives to raise up, amongst 
his readers, a host of rivals to that favoured 
young gentleman. We certainly cannot boast 
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of having listened to his descriptions of the 
pure and gentle girl, with perfect impunity, 
ourselves. Indeed, his friendship for the 
whole of the family of Ferdinand Faithful 
has induced him to keep the Sectarian parts 
of their characters (if they were so tainted,) 
greatly in the background; and he has 
managed to make of his Puritan, as it appears 
to us, a very perfect Christian gentleman. 
The story is fall of beautiful morals,—every- 
where exhibiting the healing to be drawn from 
the waters of life, when they are troubled :— 
full, too, of a deep and natural pathos ;—and 
richly illustrated by aphorisms of a high 
order, both of thought and style. There is 
both poetry and philosophy in the volumes 
—poetry of the sort which appeals at once 
to the heart, without the intervention of 
the fancy; and philosophy that has looked 
upon the storms of the world, and gone down 
like a skilful diver into the depths, to bring 
up the pearls of thought that lie below their 
agitated surface ; and the narrative flows on 
in language which at length grows, we think, 
exceeding melodious to the ear. 

We had marked many passages for ex- 
tract, among others, some portions from the 
description of Ferdinand Faithful’s last spiri- 
tual ministration in the village of Emmerton; 
but upon reconsideration, none of these iso- 
lated passages seemed to convey an accurate 
idea of the general merit of the work; we 
shall, therefore, rest content with our descrip- 
tion, and a hearty recommendation of it. 


A General View of the Geology of Scripture, 
in which the unerring Truth of the Inspired 
Narrative of the Early Events in the World 
is exhibited, and distinctly proved by the 
corroborative Testimony of Physical Facts 
on every part of the Earth's Surface. By 
George Fairholme, Esq. Ridgway. 

The Mosaical and Mineral Geologies, Illus- 
trated and Compared. By W. M. Hig- 
gins, F.G.S. Scoble. 

Boru these works will, we are sure, be read 

with interest by all who are anxious to re- 

concile the Scriptural account of the Creation 
of the earth, with the facts that have of late 
years been discovered by those who have 
examined the structure of its crust. The 
object of both authors is to prove that what 
geologists consider at variance with Scrip- 
ture history either do not affect it at all, or 
furnish evidence instead of objections to the 
truth of revealed religion. It is well known 
that some of the most eminent of modern 
geologists, who have been both learned 
divines and sincere christians, have been so 
— at the seeming discordance of reve- 
ation and physical facts, as to have sought 
refuge in arguments which, it must be con- 
fessed, are not always the most intelligible. 

Laws for the government of intellectual 

beings, says Professor Sedgwick, and laws 

by which material things are held together, 
have not one common element to connect 
them ; and to seek for an exposition of the 
phenomena of the natural world among the 
moral destinies of mankind, would be as un- 
wise as to look for rules of moral govern- 
ment among the laws of chemical combina- 
tion. But Mr. Higgins rightly observes 
upon this point, that— 

“The question is not whether we ought to 
expect a statement of physical truths in a work 
intended to promote the spiritual welfare of 





mankind, but whether those statements relative 
to the creation of the world, which are given in 
the Bible, do coincide with those facts which are 
discovered by an examination of the constitution 
of the globe itself. Those who believe the 
Scriptures to be a divine revelation, cannot 
suppose that the inspired historian was per- 
mitted to teach falsehood, when he sketched the 
outlines of the history of the Creation.” 

Mr. Fairholme sets himself boldly to his 
task. With him there certainly is no want 
of determination to make good the opinions 
he espouses; for he objects without scruple 
to the whole series of modern views of geolo- 
gical phenomena, declares that the supposed 
facts, upon which some of them are founded, 
are apocryphal, denies the justness of the 
conclusions usually drawn from others, and 
asserts, that the whole are to be explained 
by the book of Genesis, taken literally, and 
by no other. For example, he insists upon 
the old coal-measures having been deposited 
by the ocean, and not by rivers or lakes; he 
asserts, that there is no evidence of the chalk 
being above the coal—denies the doctrine of 
Cuvier and others as to the nature of what 
are called the marine and fresh water forma- 
tions of the Paris basin ; and endeavours to 
prove that what are generally believed to be 
rocks deposited at extremely distant periods, 
are often, in fact, the result of the action of the 
deluge during the year and ten days that it 
lasted. But let Mr. Fairholme speak for 
himself :— 

“We shall find, that the more we study geo- 
logy and mineralogy, on an enlarged scale, and 
under the impression of the historical view, 
which informs us, not only that the old earth 
was to disappear, but that it actually did become 
overwhelmed by a flood of waters, and that we are 
consequently now inhabiting a new earth, the 
very nature of which assures us without the 
evidence of history, that it formerly was the 
bed of the ocean; the more easily we shall be 
enabled to account, in a natural manner, for the 
secondary formations and effects, now every- 
where presented to our view. When we have 
once admitted that the primitive rocks were 
created without any connexion or assistance 
from the sea, of which they bear no marks; that 
the depression for the ‘ gathering together of the 
waters’ must naturally have given rise to the 
earliest secondary formations, in which no fossil 
remains are found; that, in the course of upwards 
of sixteen centuries, many strata of a sandy and 
calcareous nature must naturally have been 
formed, with which the entire bed of the ante- 
diluvian ocean must have been encased; and 
forming heights and hollows of an easy and 
rounded form, as at the present day; and that, 
at this particular period of the world, an inter- 
change was to take place, between the level of the 
old sea, and of the old /and, by which preternatural 
operation, ordained for an especial purpose by 
the Great Ruler of the universe, these secondary 
heights and hollows were to become visible; 
from the moment we take this view of the sub- 
ject, everything on the earth becomes consis- 
tent, which was before confused and in darkness: 
we can trace, in our minds, the whole operation 
of mineral secondary formations, although we 
cannot be expected, always, to account for 
the various characters impressed upon different 
rocks, in the course of passing under the influ- 
ence of the chemical processes of nature. When 
we thus acknowledge the period and the mode of 
the deluge, we have only then to discover, in 
our present rocks, what the particular forma- 
tions were, which formed the actual bed of the sea, 
at that destructive period. When we have been 
enabled to do this, as we can often do most dis- 
tinctly (as, for instance, in the chalk basins of 





geologists), we may be satisfied, that every. 
thing we find above them, is the result of ¢ 

action of the deluge, in the slow and gradual 
progress of which, during one whole year, the 
sea would continue to arrange and deposit the 
substances of every kind submitted to its action, 
in the same manner as at other times, only toa 
prodigiously greater extent, from the preter. 
natural supply of the whole moveable soils and 
productions of the antediluvian continents.” 


The trunks of some trees lying aslant the 
sandstone of the coal—the upright position 
of others—the impressions of footmarks left 
by animals resembling the turtle—and some 
other circumstances, furnish Mr. Fairholme 
with evidence of the rapid, not slow, deposit 
of that rock ; for he justly observes, that these 
well-known facts are wholly irreconcileable 
with the action of water during a long period, 
and bear far more resemblance to what we 
may suppose would be the effect of a few 
tides. 

In explaining the presence of tropical 
trees and animals in arctic regions, he ola 
the views of Constant Prevost, and others, 
who ascribe them to the action of equatorial 
currents, which conveyed them at the time 
of the deluge to distant regions just as the 
gulf-stream in modern times carries seeds and 
fragments of wood from the Spanish main to 
the shores of Iceland and Norway. It does 
not appear to Mr. Fairholme at all difficult to 
account, on this principle, for that prodigious 
accumulation of elephants, with their flesh in 
a fresh state, which is now met with at the 
mouth of the River Lena; because the gene- 
ration of gaseous matter which renders dead 
animals buoyant would enable even these 
bulky creatures to float along the stream 
which set in the waters of the deluge from 
the Equator to the Frozen Ocean, 

Finally, the absence of the remains of man 
from all strata except of the most recent for- 
mation, which is one of the greatest difficulties 
in the way of reconciling geological facts with 
the Mosaic history, is denied or accounted 
for; and the rocks in which human remains 
have certainly been found, are asserted to be 
as ancient as the oldest secondary formations. 

Our limits will not permit us to dwell 
upon this ry There are many other 
points upon which Mr. Fairholme has touch- 
ed, that we should have been glad to have 
noticed; but, for these, and for the argu- 
ments of the author, we must refer to the 
work itself. If we do not always assent to 
his doctrines, or admit the validity of his rea- 
soning, and if we think that the greatest 
difficulties are left almost untouched, we 
nevertheless are of opinion, that these pages 
contain a great deal that is extremely deserv- 
ing the serious consideration of the geologist. 

Mr. Higgins deals with his task in a very 
different manner. He admits the general 
truth of the statements of modern geologists, 
of which indeed his book is a clear and very 
useful summary ; and he rests his defence of 
the Mosaic history upon other grounds. With 
him the question turns upon the meaning 
to be assigned to the words employed by the 
sacred historian. He considers that the 
statement, “In the beginning, God created 
the heaven and the earth,” refers to a period 
of time of unknown extent, anterior to the 
commencement of the six days ; it is indefi- 
nite, and may refer to the preceding day, or 
to thousands of years; and he declares that 
it is the province of geology to determine 
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the state of the earth during the period that 
intervened between its creation and the be- 
ginning of the six days. 

“We then understand Moses to assert that, at 
acertain time, called the beginning, God created 
the heavens and earth; and that they as really 
appeared, and were as really in existence as they 
are at the present moment. And after they had 
existed an undetermined time, God came forth 
to create man, and, previous to that act, fitted 
the world for his habitation ; but when he com- 
menced this work, the earth was unfurnished 
and invisible.” 

With this Mr. Higgins is of opinion that 
science and the facts of geology, in particular, 
coincide. 





Sonnets. By Edward Moxon. (Printed for 
private circulation only.) 


A copy of this unassuming work has fallen in 
our way. We are critics on publications 
only. It is like criticising a domestic con- 
versation, or a friendly letter, to notice a little 
book, professedly not meant for the public 
eye. But we are pleased, and pleasure will 
ak out when discretion whispers it to be 
still. The author has professional reasons to 
be private. With them we have nothing to 
do, but to say, that if unabating industry, 
integrity above his avocation, unparalleled 
success for the short time he has entered 
upon it, are any auguries of success, this 
notice of ours will not hinder his calling. We 
have no parallel for this mixed character— 
qualities united nage 4 at farthest vari- 
aice—except in fine old Humphrey Mosely, 
the stationer (so were booksellers termed in 
the good old times), who, for love only, not 
for lucre, ushered into the world the first 
ms of Waller, the Juvenilia of Milton, 
sides a lesser galaxy of the poets of his day, 
with Prefaces, of his own honest composing, 
worthy of the strains they preluded to. 
Turn, reader, to his introduction to the 
Minor Poems of Milton, and say, if that 
soul, which inspirits it, worked for gain. 
H. M. (bibliomanists will gladlier recognise 
him by his initials) was, in his day, what we 
hope E. M. will prove in his, the fosterer of 
poetry, not merely the sordid trader in it. We 
must steal a sonnet or two from this sealed 
book, to ny our expectations. The first 
shall be ‘ To the Nightingale :’ the originality 
of the concluding thought, and general sweet- 
ness of the versification, make us, reluctantly 
almost, give it the preference. 

Lone midnight-soothing melancholy bird, 

t send’st such music to my sleepless soul, 

Chaining her faculties in fast I, 

Few listen to thy song; yet I have heard, 

When Man and Nature slept, nor aspen stirr’d, 

y mournful voice, sweet vigil of the sleeping— 

And liken’d thee to some angelic mind, 

That sits and mourns for erring mortals weeping ; 

genius, not of groves, but of mankind, 

Watch at this solemn hour o’er millions keeping. 

In Eden’s bowers, as mighty poets tell, 

Did’st thou repeat, as now, that wailing call— 

sorrowing notes might seem, sad Philomel, 

Prophetic to have mourn’d of man the fall. 

One more, and we have done. We mis- 
take, if a Petrarch-like delicacy is not to be 
found in the following :— 

Methought my Love was dead. O ’twas a night 

Of dreary weeping, and of bitter woe ! 

Methought I saw her lovely spirit go 

With lingering looks into yon star so bright, 

hich then d such abeaut light, 
That all the fires in heaven compared with this 
ere scarce perceptible to my weak sight. 
There seem'd henceforth the haven of my bliss ; 
To that I turn’d with fervency of soul, 
pray’d that morn might never break again, 








But o’er me that pure planet still remain. 
Alas! o’er it my vows had no controul. 

The lone star set: I woke; full glad, I deem, 
To find my sorrow but a Lover’s Dream! 





Lives of the celebrated Spaniards, comprising 
the Cid Campeador—Roger de Lauria— 
Guzman the Good—the Prince of Viana 
—the Great Captain. Translated from 
the Spanish of Quintana, by T. R. Preston. 
London: Fellowes. 


Quintana’s work is already become a stand- 
ard of the Spanish language, and deservedly 
—yet the grace, and ease, and purity of its 
style, are not more admirable than the 
— interest of the narratives, and the 

onest impartiality of the writer. But the 
very delicacy and purity of the language are 
difficulties in the way of translation—and 
these are not all. Quintana is perfect 
master of all the various powers of his lan- 
guage—and he abounds in fine nervous 
idiomatic expressions, not a little perplexing 
to an ordinary Spanish scholar. For these 
reasons, we were not surprised to find that 
the translation before us, though in general 
accurate, is sometimes too literal, but more 
frequently too free, or that Mr. Preston oc- 
casionally cuts a knot he finds it difficult to 
untie. Yet, fair allowance being made, we 
can recommend his work as a very creditable 
one, although our critical duty obliges us to 
give him a few words of advice, which will 
not, we trust, be thrown away, should he 
continue his translations. In the first place, 
we recommend him not to insert passages 
from the original as foot notes to his pages— 
it is not probable that those who understand 
Spanish, unless, like ourselves, called on by 
duty, will consult his translation ; and we still 
more strongly recommend him to spare all 
comment and explanations on the text. 
When a worthy man, but no lawyer, was 
appointed judge in one of the colonies, he 
was recommended by an experienced brother, 
to take care that, in pronouncing judgment, 
he never assigned reasons—for he would 
otherwise be at the mercy of those better 
informed. So we might have passed over 
many passages if Mr. Preston had not 
drawn our attention to them by his ex- 
planatory notes—as at page 58, where he 
observes that—* The monster being thus 
despatched, Guzman made the men ap- 
proach, and cut out his tongue, which they 
did; when calling to the lion, (Quintana 
does not tell us what he called him,) the 
grateful animal,” &c. Now, the small wit 
in this parenthesis is ridiculous. Zdamar in 
Spanish, like to call in English, does not 
merely mean to name, but to command to 
come, and Quintana meant that Guzman 
commanded the lion to come to him. There 
is another of these notes, page 131, in which 
the translator tries hard to excuse Quintana 
for having said what he never dreamt of 
saying. ‘Lhe original stands thus: “ El alma 
de toda esta nueva confederacion era el Papa, 
y 4 nombre de la iglesia se hacia todo,” 
which, literally translated, is, ‘The soul of 
this new confederacy was the Pope, and every 
thing was done in the name of the church.” 
Quintana merely states a fact, but Mr. Pres- 
ton makes him say: “The soul of this new 
confederacy was the Pope—and, in the name 
of the church, what is not to be accom- 
plished?” and then writes an explanatory 





note, assuring the reader that Quintana 





meant nothing disrespectful to the church. 
Mr. Preston is seemingly a little thin skinned 
on this subject. If Quintana had never 
written anything more severe against priest- 
craft than this passage, even if the translator’s 
error had been found in the original, Father 
Velez would not have gained an Arch- 
bishopric for his defence against the famous 
Ay del alcazar que al error fundaron, §c. 

One other word of comment, and we have 
done ; it is on a passage, page 69: where 
speaking of King Don Sancho, it is said that, 
“for a period of eighteen years had he 
saved the country from invasion by the 
Moors,” whereas in the original we find, 
“‘ De diez y ocho aiios salvé el estado de la 
invasion de los sarracenos,”” which means, 
that when eighteen years of age he saved 
the country from an invasion of the Moors, 
—a vastly different thing, we submit. We 
could point out other like negligences, but 
they are few, and do not affect the general 
character of the translation, which is credit- 
able to Mr. Preston. 





Famiry Lisrary.—No. XXXVII. 
Lives of Scottish Worthies. By Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Esq. Vol. III. London: 
Murray. 
Or the merits of the first and second volumes 
of this national work, we spoke favourably: 
the claims of the third volume to our appro- 
bation are still less to be questioned, for the 
author has examined the characters and re- 
lated the fortunes of James the First, Henry- 
son, Dunbar, Gavin Douglas, and Sir David 
Lindsay, with much sagacity, knowledge, 
and feeling. These are the chief poets who 
flourished, not only for Scotland, but for Eng- 
land also, from the days of Chaucer to those 
of Spenser; and no one who is not acquainted 
with their compositions can pretend, with 
truth, to be conversant with the whole of our 
great early poets. It is true, that Campbell 
in his specimens omits Douglas, but this was 
probably a whim of the author, for Gavin is 
a poet of high and varied powers. Ordinary 
readers are repulsed from the pages of Chau- 
cer, by the odd spelling and uncouth look of 
the verse: a little study and perseverance 
would overcome all this: the same may be 
said of the works of the Scottish poets whom 
we have named: the language looks strange, 
but is by no means difficult. As we be- 
came familiar with their genius, we could not 
fail to perceive imagination of a high order, 
and passion, and feeling, and most of those 
rare and shining things which unite in form- 
ing a truly great poet. To the proper study 
of their productions, these Lives will be 
highly useful : the author has made just esti- 
mates of their characters, and given judicious 
extracts from their poems; explaining what 
seemed obscure, and modernizing the lan- 
guage without crushing out its strength in 
the experiment. Of James the First, he says, 
‘‘ His education in Scotland under Wardlaw, 
his lengthened nurture in England, his repeated 
residence in France, and the leisure for study 
and mental cultivation which was given by his 
tedious imprisonment, were much in his favour; 
yet, giving full weight to all this, James the 
First was unquestionably endowed by nature 
with original genius ;—that rare quality of mind, 
which, had he been a subject instead of a sove- 
reign, would still have marked him for an ex- 
traordinary man. As a boy, it is probable he 





had read and delighted in the works of Barbour, 
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and we may conjecture that the exploits of the 
renowned Bruce, the chivalry of the good Sir 
- James, and the counsels, sage and calm, of the 
great Randolph, cheered many a lonely hour in 
his confinement at Windsor. From the ‘ Chro- 
nicle,’ too, of the venerable Prior of Lochleven, 
with which it is impossible that a mind so eager 
and inquisitive as his should not have been ac- 
quainted, he must have derived, not a bare 
chronology of the history of his kingdom, but 
many fresh and romantic pictures, descriptive 
of the scenery of the period and the manners of 
a feudal age. But whilst the literature of his 
own country could furnish him with two such 
authors, he has himself informed us that his 
poetical ambition was chiefly kindled by the 
study of Chaucer and Gower. ‘ His maisters 
dere’— 
‘ that on steppes sate 
Of rhetoric, while they were lyvand here.’ 

Of Chaucer, a man whose genius, in many ofits 
distinguishing peculiarities, has been yet unri- 
valled in the history of English literature, it was 
the highest praise that he created a new style, 
and clothed it in a new language; that out of 
the rude and unformed materials of his native 
tongue, which lay scattered around him, dis- 
dained and deserted by the pedantry of the age, 
he erected a noble and original edifice, full of 
delightful chambers of imagery, furnished with 
the living manners and crowded with the breath- 
ing figures of his own age, clothed in their native 
dresses, and speaking their native language. 

“The same praise, though certainly in an 
inferior degree, is due to James the First. 
Although preceded by Barbour and Winton, he 
is the father of the tender and romantic poetry 
of Scotland,—the purifier and the reformer of 
the language of his country. His greatest work, 
the ‘ King’s Quhair,’ or ‘ King’s Book,’ is in no 
part unworthy of Chaucer, and, not unfrequently, 
in the delicacy and tenderness of its sentiment, 
superior even to that master of the shell. ‘The 
design, or theme, of this work,’ says that excel- 
lent author, to whose taste and research the 
literary world is indebted for its first publica- 
tion, ‘is the royal poet’s love for his beautiful 
mistress, Jane Beaufort, of whom he became 
enamoured whilst a prisoner at the castle of 
Windsor.’ The recollection of the misfortunes 
of his youth, his early and long captivity, the 
incident which gave rise to his love, its purity, 
constancy, and happy issue, are all set forth by 
way of allegorical vision, according to the reign- 
ing taste of the age, as we find in the poems of 
Chaucer, Gower, and Lydgate, his contempora- 
ries.” 

His exquisite poem of the King’s Quhair is 
equal in fancy, elegance of diction, tender- 
ness and delicacy of feeling, to any work of 
that day produced in the island: but this is 
not all: James is the oldest, and still one of 
the best of the festive bards of Scotland. 
The fine wit, flowing humour, and boundless 
glee of the ‘Christ’s Kirk on the Green,’ 
have only been surpassed by Burns. He 
had other high qualities :— 

“This monarch, however, in addition to his 
poetical powers, was a person of almost uni- 
versal accomplishment. He sang beautifully, 
and not only accompanied himself upon the harp 
and the organ, but composed various airs and 
pieces of sacred music, in which there was to be 
recognized the same original and inventive 
genius which distinguished him in everything to 
which he applied his mind. It cannot be 
doubted, says Mr. Tytler, in his ‘ Dissertation 
on Scottish Music,’ that under such a genius in 
poetry and music as James I., the national 
music must have greatly improved. One great 
step towards this was, the introduction of organs 
by this prince, into the cathedrals and abbeys in 
Scotland ; and, of course, the establishment of 





a choral service of church music. The testimony 
of Tassoni is still more remarkable: ‘We may 
reckon among us moderns,’ says he, in his 
‘Pensieri Diversi,’ lib. 10, ‘James, King of 
Scotland, who not only composed many sacred 
pieces of vocal music, but also of himself in- 
vented a new kind of music, plaintive and me- 
lancholy, different from all other; in which he 
has been imitated by Carlo Gesualdo, Prince of 
Venosa, who, in our age, has improved music 
with new and admirable inventions.’ ” 


Of Robert Henryson, known to the Eng- 
lish scholar, by his beautiful conclusion of 
Chaucer’s ‘ Troilus and Cressida,’ little has 
been related by biographers or preserved by 
tradition. 

“ But of the works (says Mr. Tytler) of this 
remarkable man it is difficult, when we con- 
sider the period in which they were written, to 
speak in terms of too warm encomium. In 
strength, and sometimes even in sublimity of 
painting, in pathos and sweetness, in the variety 
and beauty of his pictures of natural scenery, in 
the vein of quiet and playful humour which runs 
through many of his pieces, and in that fine 
natural taste, which, rejecting the faults of his 
age, has dared to think for itself,—he is alto- 
gether excellent; and did the limits of these 
sketches permit, it would be easy to justify this 
high praise by examples. Where, for instance, 
could we meet, even in the works of Chaucer or 
Spenser, with a finer personification than this 
early poet has given us of Saturn, sitting shiver- 
ing in his cold and distant sphere, his matted 
locks falling down his shoulders, glittering and 
fretted with hoar frosts; the wind whistling 
through his grey and weather-beaten garments, 
and a sheaf of arrows, feathered with ice and 
headed with hailstones, stuck under his girdle ? 

His face frouned, his lere was like the lede, 

His teeth chattered and shivered with the chin, 
His eyin droupid, whole sonkin in his hede! 

Out at his nose the mildrop fast gan rin, 

With lippis blew, and chekis lene and thin ; 
The icicles that fro his heer donne honge, 
Were wonder grete, and as a speer was longe. 
Attour his belte his lyart lokkis laie 

Feltrid unfair or fret with frostis hore, 
His garment and his gite full gay of graie, 

His withered wede fro him the wind out wore ! 

A bousteaus bow within his hance he bore ; 
Under his girdle a fasche of felon flains 
Fedrid with ice, and headed with holstains.” 


William Dunbar, the greatest of the early 
poets of Scotland, was born at Saltoun, in 
East Lothian, in 1465, and educated for 


the church. His works are numerous and 
varied. His humour is equal to that of any 
writer, and his serious flights are oftener ap- 
proached than surpassed. ‘ The Thistle and 
the Rose,’ written in commemoration of the 
marriage of James IV. with Margaret Tudor, 
daughter of Henry VII.; ‘The Golden 
Targe; or, the Power of Love ;’ ‘The Twa 
Married Women and the Widow;’ and the 
‘Twa Friars of Berwick,’ are his chief works, 
and cannot be read withput admiration of 
his fertility of fancy, harmonious happiness 
of language, elevation of sentiment, and 
social humour. The ‘ Twa Friars of Berwick’ 
is second to no tale in the whole range of 
British poetry. Our author says well— 

‘‘ There are few of Chaucer’s tales which are 
equal, and certainly none of them superior to 
this excellent piece of satire. I have dwelt upon 
it the rather, because, without the coarseness and 
licentiousness which infects the poetry of the 
age, it gives us a fine specimen of its strength 
and natural painting. The whole management 
of the story, its quiet comic humoyy, its variety 
and natural delineation of human character, 
the freshness and brilliancy of its colouring, the 
excellence and playfulness of its satire upon the 
hypocritical and dissolute lives of many of the 
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monastic orders, and the easy and vigorous ver. 
sification into which it is thrown, are entitied to 
the highest praise.” 

Our friend Mr. David Laing, Secretary of 
the Bannatyne Club, has prepared, we know 
an edition of the works of this distinguished 
poet, containing many valuable pieces hitherto 
unpublished : there are also notes illustrative 
of his poetry, and the manners of the times 
in which he lived, which, from the knowledge 
and sagacity of the editor, we feel persuaded 
cannot be otherwise than very valuable, 
Little is known of the personal history of 
Dunbar, save what he has related in his 

oems :— 

“It is deeply to be regretted, that of a poet 
whose genius is so unquestionable, and who 
shines with a dazzling brightness amongst the 
inferior luminaries by whom he is surrounded, 
nothing almost is known. From his own verses 
it appears that he followed the court. He lived 
a companion of the great and opulent, yet poor 
and often in want; he died in such extreme ob- 
scurity, that the place where he closed his eyes, 
and the time when he was gathered to his 
fathers, are both alike unknown. In his curious 
poem entitled a ‘ Lament for the Makars,’ com. 
posed, in all probability, during his last sick- 
ness, he pathetically laments his having survived 
all his tuneful brethren. 

Syne he hes all my brethren tane, 
He will not lat me live alane. 
Perforce | man his next prey be, 
Timor Mortis Conturbat Me.” 

Gavin Douglas, andalso Sir David Lindsay, 
lived in the open sunshine of the Court, and 
their fortunes are better known, though their 
merits rank not with those of ‘‘ Dunbar the 
Makkar.” ‘Their lives are written with care 
and impartiality : that of Lindsay is particu- 
larly interesting, from the warfare which his 
muse waged with the Church of Rome; his 
sarcastic comments alarmed the “Scarlet 
Lady,” long before Knox thundered against 
her. 

Much as we like these Lives, and much 
as we like the author for having sympathized 
so deeply with the great sons of northern 
song, we are far from satisfied. ‘The work 
is too limited: the worthies of Scotland 
would fill thrice as many volumes, without 
including one less eminent than any in the 
volume before us. Johnson, in his Lives of 
the Poets, omitted Chaucer, Spenser, and 
Shakspeare: ‘Tytler, in his Lives of Scottish 
Worthies, has left out the Marquis of Mon- 
trose, Allan Ramsay, Drummond, Thomson, 
Beattie, and Burns—nay, we have a suspi- 
cion that he considers some of these worthies 
below his notice: like Campbell in the affair 
of Gavin Douglas, he has his whim : he evi- 
dently dislikes Ramsay : he never alludes tohis 
‘ Monk and the Miller’s Wife,’ an admirable 
rustic version of Dunbar’s ‘ Twa Friars of 
Berwick.’ Allan has a vast deal of natural 
humour and glee : nor is it a mean authority 
that says, “his ‘ Gentle Shepherd’ is the only 


pastoral of nature in the language.” 


Life and Works of Lord Byron. Vol. XVI. 


London: Murray. 


Ir would characterize the present volume 
of this work sufficiently, to say that it isa 
worthy companion of the last: there are, 
however, attractions about it which require 
more particular notice. It contains in wl 
sixcantosof Don Juan. “The extracts now 
appended to the siege, in Cantos 7 and 8, 
says the editor, “will, it is presumed, in- 
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terest, and perhaps surprise, many readers. 
It will be seen, that throughout this power- 
ful picture, the poet has relied on a literal 
transeript of recorded facts, with precisely 
the same feelings which had produced the 
terrible verisimilitude of his shipwreck in 
eanto second; and it must please every one 
to know, that those traits of graceful hu- 
manity, with which Don Juan’s personal 
conduct is made to relieve the horrors of a 
Russian sack, are only a faithful copy of 
what was done in the moment of victory 
at Ismael, by a real ‘ preux chevalier,’ the 
Duke of Richelieu.” 

The variations are not numerous or im- 
portant ; while the attacks or commenda- 
tions of critics are brief, and to the point. 
The illustrations come from all quarters ; 
some of the coincidences are happy, others 
remote; but all unite in giving light to the 
text, as well as in showing the reading and 
ingenuity of the editor. When Canto fifth 
was published, it appears that the Countess 
Guiccioli was seized with a capricious fit of 
virtue: she requested the poet as he loved 
her to add no more to such a libertine poem : 
he promised this in a moment of weakness : 
she wrote a note to strengthen his resolution. 
“ Remember (she said), my Byron, the pro- 
mise you have made me. Never shall I be 
able to tell you the satisfaction I feel from 
it; so great are the sentiments of pleasure 
and confidence with which the sacrifice you 
have made has inspired me.” It was in vain 
that the lady strove to moncpolize him from 
the muse: he hesitated for a time, and then 
continued the poem, with the consent, per- 
haps, of the Countess. ‘There are many 
notes illustrative of the character of that 
half-hero and half-buffoon, Suwarrow ; and 
others throwing light, as far as light can be 
thrown, on the conduct of the Empress 
Catherine. 


Témoiqnages Historiques ; ou, Quinze Ans de 
Haute Police sous Napoléon. Par M. 
Desmarest, Chef de cette partie pendant 
tout le Consulat et Empire. Paris, 1833, 

Sucn is the title of the posthumus work or 

memoirs left by the Secretary of Fouché and 

Rovigo, the working Chief of the Police of 

Napoleon. If neither so amusing nor so 

full of pretension as the Memoirs of the 

modern French in general, the present volume 
has at least the merit of being genuine, and 
we recommend it especially to the attention 
of the Quarterly Review, or to that con- 
tributor who is so fond of spying into and 
discussing the petty wrong-doings and in- 
trigues of Bonaparte’s government. It con- 
talus some very curious disclosures upon all 
the conspiracies and mysterious incidents 
of the times—the Infernal Machine, Sir 

Sydney Smith, the deaths of Capt. Wright, 

and of Pichegru. There is along chapter 

upon the disappearance of Mr. Bathurst in 

1809. We shall limit our present extracts 

to the account of the death of the’ Emperor 

Paul. 

Count Pahlen, it seems, was the only faith- 
ful servitor of Paul. He had warned his mas- 
ter of the plots against him, of which the Em- 
press and his son Alexander were not igno- 
rant. A ukase condemning them both to be 
seized was signed. The document, hesitat- 
ingly withheld by Paul, was stolen and shown 
to Alexander. This decided the latter to 


assent to the immediate execution of the pro- 
ject. General Benigsen, governor of the 
palace, a malcontent, but as yet ignorant of 
the conspiracy, was invited by the con- 
spirators to dinner. It was then proposed 
to him. He hesitated—was given his choice 
of participation or death, and accepted 
the former. They forthwith repaired to 
the palace, Benigsen facilitating their en- 
try; and when the conspirators faltered on 
the stairs leading tothe Emperor's apartment, 
it was Benigsen who, in his turn, threatened 
those who recoiled with death, saying, “they 
had dragged him in so far, and should go on.” 

“They were soon in the chamber of the Em- 
peror, who leaped from his bed on their first 
appearance, and was compelled to listen to a pro- 
posal for his abdication, and a promise that, the 
throne once ceded to his son, he should be 
allowed to live tranquilly in his palace. The 
Emperor, dressing himself, entered into expli- 
cations as to his conduct, his rights, &c., when 
behoiding Benigsen, he appealed to him, as one 
more favourable. ‘The General replied, ‘We 
are come neither to talk nor to listen to talk. 
Abdicate or perish.’ 

“Paul, judging from this of the seriousness 
of the plot, paused as if to deliberate. He then 
sate down at his desk to write. Butsoon fling- 
ing away pen and paper, he rose with impetuo- 
sity, and began to upbraid the conspirators with 
their boldness. Benigsen immediately gave 
orders for his death. ‘The conspirators instantly 
fell upon him, and a struggle ensued. Paul 
escaped, rushed to a little door, communicating 
by a hidden stair with his faithful Cossack 
guard. But the handle (douton) of the lock, 
(Alexander pointed it out with horror some 
years after to his preceptor, Laharpe,) small 
and polished, slipped through his hands, and 
would not turn. The Emperor, disappointed, 
flew behind the hangings. 

“His motions were so quick, as to be unper- 
ceived by the conspirators, who had fortified 
their courage by drink: Benigsen, however, 
descried the boots of the Prince beneath the 
hangings, and Paul was again dragged into the 
apartment and bidden to sign or die. Another 
struggle ensued, the conspirators being unwill- 
ing to use any weapon that might testify too 
openly of a violent death, or perhaps seeking 
really to spare his life, and obtain a written ab- 
dication, out of respect to Alexander. At 
length, however, when several were wounded 
and hurt, one of them seized a leaden weight 
for keeping down papers, that lay on the desk, 
and struck the Emperor a blow with it on the 
back of the head, that laid him flat. 

‘« There was nothing left but to strangle him. 
K— had carried about him for a long time a 
silken cord, with ends of wood, prepared for the 
purpose. He could not find it. But the scarf 
worn by Paul himself supplied its place !” 


The Black Death in the Fourteenth Century. 
Irom the German of I. F.C. Hecker, M.D. 
Translated by B. G, Babington, M.D. 
London: Schloss. 


Tue peculiar views and opinions advanced 
in this work, we shall leave to be discussed 
by our medical journals—we refer to it as an 
interesting and curious history of the greatest 
natural calamity on record—for the minute 
and authentic particulars it contains, of that 
pestilence which in the fourteenth century 
spread desolation over the earth from China 
to Greenland, and which, it is believed, de- 
stroyed at least one-fourth of the population 
of the whole world, visiting England, indeed, 
with such peculiar severity, that it has been 





asserted, that nine-tenths of the people 


perished—certainly the general mortality 
must have been awful, when from the most 
credible accounts it would appear that 
100,000 died in London alone, and 51,100 
in Norwich. Of its ravages in some conti- 
nental cities, the particulars are here col- 
lected from the contemporary historians. 
At Florence, there died certainly not less 
than 60,000t—Venice 100,000—in Mar- 
seilles, in one month, 16,000—in Siena, 
70,000—in Paris, 50,000—in Avignon, 
60,000—in Basle, 14,000—in Erfurt, at 
least 16,000. But we shall now extract from 
the work some account of its desolating 
career :— 

‘‘Cairo lost daily, when the plague was 
raging with its greatest violence, from 10 to 
15,000; being as many as, in modern times, 
great plagues have carried off during their whole 
course. In China, more than thirteen millions 
are said to have died; and this is in correspon- 
dence with the certainly exaggerated accounts 
from the rest of Asia. India was depopulated. 
Tartary, the Tartar kingdom of Kaptschak, 
Mesopotamia, Syria, Armenia, were covered 
with dead bodies—the Kurds fled in vain to the 
mountains. In Caramania and Cesarea, none 
were left alive. On the roads,—in the camps, 
—in the caravansaries,—unburied bodies alone 
were seen. In Aleppo, 500 died daily; 22,000 
people, and most of the animals, were carried 
off in Gaza, within six weeks. Cyprus lost al- 
most all its inhabitants ; and ships without crews 
were often seen in the Mediterranean ; as after- 
wards in the North Sea, driving about, and 
spreading the plague wherever they went on 
shore. It was reported to Pope Clement, at 
Avignon, that throughout the East, probably 
with the exception of China, 23,840,000 people 
had fallen victims to the plague. * * * 

“ Merchants, whose earnings and possessions 
were unbounded, coldly and willingly renounced 
their earthly goods. They carried their trea- 
sures to monasteries and churches, and laid 
them at the foot of the altar; but gold had no 
charms for the monks, for it brought them 
death. They shut their gates; yet, still it was 
cast to them over the convent walls. People 
would brook no impediment to the last pious 
work to which they were driven by despair. 
When the plague ceased, men thought me d 
were still wandering among the dead, so appal- 
ing was the living aspect of the survivors, in 
consequence of the anxiety they had undergone, 
and the unavoidable infection of the air. Many 
other cities probably presented a similar ap- 
pearance ; and it is ascertained that a os 
number of small country towns and villages 
which have been estimated, and not too highly, 
at 200,000, were bereft of all their inhabitants, 

“In many places in France not more than 
two out of twenty of the inhabitants were left 
alive, and the capital felt the fury of the plague, 
alike in the palace and the cot. * * * 

“The church-yards were soon unable to con- 
tain the dead, and many houses, left without 
inhabitants, fell to ruins. 

“In Avignon, the pope found it necessary 
to consecrate the Rhone, that bodies might be 
thrown into the river without delay, as the 
church-yards would no longer hold them; so 
likewise, in all populous cities, extraordinary 
measures were adopted, in order speedily to 
dispose of the dead. In Vienna, where for some 
time 1200 inhabitants died daily, the interment 
of corpses in the church-yards and within the 
churches, was forthwith prohibited; and the 
dead were then pranvel y in layers, by thou- 
sands, in six large pits outside the city, as had 
already been done in Cairo and Paris. 

“In many places, it was rumoured that 





+ According to Boccacio, 100,000—according to Matt. 





Villani, three out of five. 
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plague patients were buried alive, as may some- 
times happen through senseless alarm and in- 
dgcent haste; and thus the horror of the dis- 
tressed people was every where increased. In 
Erfurt, after the* church-yards were filled, 
12,000 corpses were thrown into eleven great 
pees and the like might, more or less exactly? 
e stated with respect to all the larger cities. 
Funeral ceremonies, the last consolation of the 
survivors, were every where impracticable. , 

“In all Germany, according to a probable 
calculation, there seem*to have died only 
1,244,434 inhabitants; this country, however, 
was more spared than others: Italy, on the 
contrary, was most severely visited. It ig said 
to have lost half its inhabitants ; and this ac- 
count is rendered credible from the immense 
losses of individual cities and provinces: for in 
Sardinia and Corsica, according to the account 
of the distinguished Florentine, John Villani, 
who was himself carried off by the Black Plague, 
scarcely a third part of the population remained 
alive; and it is related of the Venetians, that 
they engaged ships at a high rate to retreat to 
the islands; so that after the plague had carried 
off three fourths of her inhabitants, that proud 
city was left forlorn and desolate. In Padua, 
after the cessation of the plague, two thirds of 
the inhabitants were wanting ; and in Florence 
it was prohibited to publish the numbers of the 
dead and to toll the bells at their funerals, in 
order that the living might not abandon them- 
selves to despair.” 

Dr. Hecker seems inclined to attribute 
this fatal pestilence to the great revolutions 
in the organism of the earth, which preceded 
its appearance. Dr. Babington, annie, 
well observes, “ to assume causes of whose 
existence we have no proof, in order to ac- 
count for effects which, after all, they do not 


explain, is making no real advance in know- 
ledge—still, I regard the author's opinions, 
illustrated as they are by a series of interest- 
ing facts diligently collected from authentic 
sources, as, at least, worthy of examination 
before we reject them; and valuable, as fur- 
nishing extensive data on which to build new 


theories.” We intend to confine ourselves 
to recording the facts so collected :— 

“ From China to the Atlantic, the founda- 
tions of the earth were shaken,—throughout 
Asia and Europe the atmosphere was in com- 
motion, and endangered, by its baneful influ- 
ence, both vegetable and animal life. 

“ The series of these great events began in 
the year 1333, fifteen years before the plague 
broke out in Europe: they first appeared in 
China. Here a parching drought, accompanied 
by famine, commenced in the tract of country 
watered by the rivers Kiang and Hoai. This 
was followed by such violent torrents of rain, 
in and about Kingsai, at that time the capital 
of the Empire, that, according to tradition, 
more than 400,000 people perished in the floods. 
Finally, the mountain Tsincheou fell in, and 
vast clefts were formed in the earth. * * * A 
few months afterwards an earthquake followed, 
at and near Kingsai; and subsequent to the 
falling in of the mountains of Ki-ming-chan, a 
lake was formed of more than a hundred leagues 
in circumference, where, again, thousands found 
their grave. In Hou-kouang and Ho-nan, a 
drought prevailed for five months; and innu- 
merable swarms of locusts destroyed the vege- 
tation; while famine and pestilence, as usual, 
followed in their train. Connected accounts of 
the condition of Europe before this great cata- 
strophe, are not to be expected from the writers 
of the fourteenth century. It is remarkable, 
however, that simultaneously with a drought 
and renewed floods in China, in 1336, many 
uncommon atmospheric phenomena, and in the 
winter frequent thunderstorms were observed 





in the ‘north of France ; and so early as the 
eventful year of 1333, an eruption of Ema took 
place. * * * In 1338, Kingsai was visited 
by an earthquake of ten days duration; at the 
same time France suffered from a failure in the 
harvest; and thenceforth, till the year 1342, 
there was in China a constant succession of in- 
undations, earthquakes, and famines. In the 
same year great floods occurred in the vicinity 
of the Rhine and in France, which could not be 
attributed to rain alone; for, everywhere, even 
on the tops of mountains, springs were seen to 
burst forth, and dry traéts were laid under water 
in an inexplicable manner. * * * 

‘* The signs of terrestrial commotions com- 
menced in Europe in the year 1348. 

“On the island of Cyprus, the plague from 
the East had already broken out; when an 
earthquake shook the,foundations of the island, 
and was accompanied by so frightful a hurri- 
cane, that the sea overflowed—the ships were 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, and few outlived 
the terrific event, whereby this fertile and 
blooming island was converted into a desert. 
Before the earthquake, a pestiferous wind spread 
so poisonous an odour, that many, being over- 
powered by it, fell down suddenly and expired 
in dreadful agonies. 

“ Pursuing the course of these grand revo- 
lutions further, we find notice of an unexampled 
earthquake, which, on the 25th of January, 
1348, shook Greece, Italy, and the neighbour- 
ing countries.. Naples, Rome, Pisa, Bologna, 
Padua, Venice, and many other cities suffered 
considerably: whole villages were swallowed 
up. Castles, houses, and churches, were over- 
thrown, and hundreds of people were buried 
beneath their ruins. In Carinthia, thirty vil- 
lages, together with all the churches, were de- 
molished ; more than a thousand corpses were 
drawn out of the rubbish; the city of Villach 
was so completely destroyed, that very few of 
its inhabitants were saved; and when the earth 
ceaséd to tremble, it was found that mountains 
had been moved from their positions, and that 
many hamlets were left in ruins. * * * 

“These destructive earthquakes extended as 
far as the neighbourhood of Basle, and recurred 
until the year 1360, throughout Germany, 
France, Silesia, Poland, England, and Den- 
mark, and much further north.” 

Having thus briefly referred to the natural 
phenomena which preceded this frightful 
pestilence, Dr. Hecker adverts to the moral 
consequences which followed. The fears, 
the mental agonies of the people, of course 
influenced them according to their several 
natures. ‘ An awful sense of contrition seized 
Christians of every communion; they resolved 
to forsake their vices—to make restitution for 
past offences, before they were summoned hence 
—to seek reconciliation with their Maker, and 
to avert, by self-chastisement, the punishment 
due to their former sins.” 


The Brotherhood of the Flagellants, which 
at first consisted chiefly of persons of the 
lower classes, was now increased by many 
nobles and ecclesiastics—- They marched 
through the cities, in well-organized proces- 
sions, with leaders and singers; their heads 
covered as far as the eyes; their look fixed on 
the ground, accompanied by every token of the 
deepest contrition and mourning. They were 
robed in sombre garments, with red crosses 
on the breast, back, and cap, and bore triple 
scourges, tied in three or four knots, in which 
points of iron were fixed. Tapers and magnifi- 
cent banners of velvet and cloth of gold, were 
carried before them; wherever they made their 
appearance, they were welcomed by the ringing 
of the bells; and the people flocked from all 
quarters to listen to their hymns and to witness 
their penance, with devotion and tears.” 





But the most astounding and dreadful 
consequence, was the persecution of the Je 
who were accused of having caused the cala- 
mity, by poisoning the springs and wells, and 
infecting the air :— 

*‘ The persecution of the Jews, commenced 
in September and October, 1348, at Chillon, on 
the Lake of Geneva, where the first criminal 
proceedings were instituted against them, after 
they had long before been accused by the people 
of poisoning the wells; similar scenes followed 
in Bern and Freyburg, in January, 1349. * * * 

‘* Already, in the autumn of 1348, a dreadful 
panic, caused by the supposed poisoning, seized 
all nations; and in Germany especially, the 
springs and wells were built over, that nobody 
might drink of them, or employ the water for 
culinary purposes ; and for a long time, the in- 
habitants of numerous towns and villages, used 
only river and rain water. The city gates were 
also guarded with the greatest caution,—only 
confidential persons were admitted; and if 
medicine, or any other article which might be 
supposed to be poisonous, was found in the 
possession of a stranger,—and it was natural 
that some should have these things by them for 
their private use,—they were forced to swallow 
a portion of it. By this trying state of privation, 
distrust and suspicion, the hatred against the 
supposed poisoners became greatly increased, 
and often broke out in popular commotions, 
which only served still further to infuriate the 
wildest passions. The noble and the mean 
fearlessly bound themselves by an oath, to ex- 
tirpate the Jews by fire and sword, and to 
snatch them from their protectors, of whom the 
number was so small, that throughout all Ger- 
many, but few places can be mentioned where 
these unfortunate people were not regarded as 
outlaws—martyred and burnt. Solemn sum- 
monses were issued from Bern to the towns of 
Basle, Freyburg in the Breisgau, and Stras- 
burg, to pursue the Jews as poisoners. The 
Burgomasters and Senators, indeed, opposed 
this requisition; but in Basle the populace 
obliged them to bind themselves by an oath to 
burn the Jews, and to forbid persons of that 
community from entering their city for the 
space of two hundred years. Upon this, all the 
Jews in Basle, whose number could not be in- 
considerable, were enclosed in a wooden build- 
ing, constructed for the purpose, and burnt, 
together with it, upon the mere outcry of the 
people, without sentence or trial, which indeed 
would have availed them nothing. Soon after, 
the same thing took place at Freyburg. * * ® 
Wherever the Jews were not burnt, they were 
at least banished; and so, being compelled to 
wander about, they fell into the hands of the 
country people, who, without humanity, and re- 
gardless of all laws, persecuted them with fire 
and sword. At Spires, the Jews, driven to de- 
spair, assembled at their own habitations, which 
they set on fire, and thus consumed themselves 
with their families. The few that remained, 
were forced to submit to baptism; while the 
dead bodies of the murdered, which lay about 
the streets, were, put into empty wine casks, 
and rolled into the Rhine, lest they should infect 
the air. The mob was forbidden to enter the 
ruins of the habitations that were burnt in the 
Jewish quarter; for the senate itself caused 
search to be made for the treasure, which is 
said to have been very considerable. At Stras- 
burg, two thousand Jews were burnt alive in 
their own burial ground, where a large scaffold 
had been erected: a few who promised to em- 
brace Christianity, were spared, and their chil- 
dren taken from the pile. The youth and 
beauty of several females also excited some 
commiseration; and they were snatched from 
death against their will: many, however, who 
forcibly made their escape from the flames, were 
murdered in the streets. 
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«Jn all the countries on the Rhine, these 
cruelties continued to be perpetrated during the 
succeeding months; and after quiet was in 
some degree restored, the people thought to 
render an acceptable service to God, by taking 
the bricks of the destroyed dwellings, and the 
tombstones of the Jews, to repair churches and 
to erect belfreys. 

“ In Mayence alone, 12,009 Jews are said to 
have been put to a cruel death. The Flagel- 
Jants entered that place in August; the Jews, 
on this occasion, fell out with the Christians, 
and killed several; but when they saw their in- 
ability to withstand the increasing superiority 
of their enemies, and that nothing could save 
them from destruction, they consumed them- 
selves and their families, by setting fire to their 
dwellings. Thus also, in other places, the entry 
of the Flagellants gave rise to scenes of slaughter ; 
and as thirst for blood was everywhere com- 
bined with an unbridled spirit of proselytism, a 
fanatic zeal arose among the Jews, to perish as 
martyrs to their ancient religion. And how was 
it possible, that they could from the heart em- 
brace Christianity, when its precepts were never 
more outrageously violated? At Eslingen, the 
whole Jewish community burned themselves in 
their synagogue; and mothers were often seen 
throwing their children on the pile, to prevent 
their being baptised, and then precipitating 
themselves into the flames.” 

We must now conclude our extracts from 
this interesting work. To our medical friends 
it will recommend itself, and we beg leave to 
recommend it to all others, as containing 
much curious information. 


The Government of India. By Major-Gen. 
Sir John Malcolm. London: Murray. 
An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India. 
By an Officer in the Service of the Hon. 

E.I.C. London: Smith, Elder & Co. 

Tue experience and acknowledged ability of 
Sir John Malcolm will recommend his work 
to general attention; but we think it right 
to say of the anonymous publication, called 
the ‘Historical Sketch of the Princes of 
India,’ that it appears to us to contain a well- 
digested account of the origin, progress, and 
existing connexions between the East India 
government and the native Princes, and to 
be valuable to those who have neither time 
nor inclination to wade through more volu- 
minous works. Both are deserving attentive 
consideration at a moment so eventful in all 
that relates to India. 

An Outline of a Plan for a New Circulating Me- 
dium. By Gerard Graulhia. London: Ridg- 
way. 

Tue writer proposes a very novel and extensive 


change in the monetary system of the world, by | 


the introduction of diamond money. 

Premising that diamonds contain all the pro- 
perties of rarity and indestructibility, which 
form the valuable qualities of gold and silver; 
Mr. Graulhia then proposes that the various 
precious stones should be mounted in frames, 
and stamped according to their value, as assayed 
bya board of jewellers. By this change, it is 
maintained, that an immense increase of money 
may be obtained from the stock of diamonds— 
now a dormant portion of the capital of the na- 
tion, and that for the higher transactions of 
commerce, a medium—thus containing large 
value in a small compass—would supersede the 
use of coin or bars of gold, the transmission of 
which is attended with great expense. The 
hardness of the substance of the diamond is 

an advantage, affording an easy test for the 
Prevention of counterfeit money. 





Upon such subjects we merely report, Teaving 
it to our readers to form their own opinions. 
We may, however, observé, that at the Russian 
mint, considerable quantities of coin have re- 
cently been formed from platina, which has 
hitherto preserved an exact medium between 
the value of gold and silver; and from the large 
quantities of this metal which are believed to 
exist in the Ural Mountains, the government of 
Russia is said to anticipate most beneficial con- 
sequences to the commerce of the empire. 

The pamphlet is also curious, as containing 
much information upon the varieties and com- 
parative value of precious stones. 


Extracts from the Information received by His 
Majesty's Commissioners, as to the Administra- 
tion and Operation of the Poor Laws. Pub- 
lished by Authority. London: Fellowes. 

The Present State of the Poor Law Question, in 
Letters to the Marquess of Salisbury. By Charles 
Wetherell, M.A. London: Murray. 

Tue first of these works contains a valuable 

body of evidence relating to this painful 

and perplexing subject. We confess, that what- 
ever doubts we might heretofore have enter- 
tained, as to the beneficial operation of the Poor 

Laws, they have been greatly strengthened by 


the facts here collected; indeed, according to | 
evidence, parish relief, eleemosynary aid, special | 


grants from government, soup societies, bene- 


volent societies, visiting societies, all tend to | 


create misery, instead of removingit; their com- 
bined operation is humorously pointed out 
by the Rev. William Stone, in the history of an 
improvident Spital Fields Weaver—who is born 
for nothing—nursed for nothing—clothed for no- 
thing—educated for nothing—apprenticed for no- 
thing—physicked for nothing ; and who has his 
children also born, nursed, clothed, fed, educated, 


| established, and physicked for nothing, and yet 


dies a parish pauper, and must be buried for 
nothing: and this, he declares, is an ordinary 
and not an extraordinary case; and he speaks 
from an intimate knowledge of the workings of 
the system. 

Mr. Wetherell’s pamphlet takes a view of the 
subject in reference to agricultural districts: is 
an able commentary ; and may be read with ad- 
vantage. 





ORIGINAL PAPERS 


OCEANIDES. No. III. 
THE BURDEN OF THE SEA. 


ISAIAH, XXIII. 


By Mrs. Fletcher, (Late Miss Jewsbury.) 


Tue sea hath spoken! Hear, O Earth! 
Where everlasting hills arise ; 

And all the host of heaven, stand forth ; 
Together with the crystal skies ;— 

And thou—werld’s curse and blessing—Man, 
Creating, desolating all 

That mind may gather in its span— 
Stand forth, and bear a mightier thrall! 


“TI am thy prophet—puny world, 
’Tis God himself that speaks by me! 
By me, his wrath is oftenest hurled ; 
Hear, then, the vision of the sea: 
Ye talk of kingdoms and of kings, 
Of fleets to triumph o’er me, born, 
Know—that my weeds are mightier things, 
And laugh you in my depths to scorn. 


“ Famed cities with their harbours strong : 
Where now is Tyre? and Zidon where ? 
I made their power, and I have rung 
Their knell, upon the mountains bare : 
The merchant and the mariner, 
In purple clothed, and sage with skill, 
Looked on me as their Servitor— 
They found I had a master’s will. 








‘*Old Ninus never dared my frown ; 
Nor Belus, gorgeous power and bold ; 
Wise Egypt dared—and, overthrown, 
Her hosts lie gathered in my fold. 
As ocean, or as inland sea, * 
By golden Ind or Grecian isle, 
I’mock at man—the same to me 
The royal fleet, the pirate vile. 


‘*T bear them to their port of rest— 
How loud their vaunts of lordly pride! 
Like foam I dash them from my breast— 
How cruel then my waters wide ! 
Yet am I one, or calm or heaving, 
The changing, yet the changeless sea ; 
And victor, vanquished—joyous, grieving— 
But one, is mortal man to me. 


“The billows that engulph a fleet 
And desolate a thousand homes, 
The sea-bird skims with careless feet ; 
The nautilus securely roams ; 
I know not little, know not great— 
Earth hath for me nor friend nor foe: 
To me God never gave a mate ; 
The hollow of his hand I know. 


“1 work his will—a spirit bland, 
A gentle minister of good ;— 
Or scatter death from land to land, 
And make a burial place my flood. 
Of myriad navies, myriad hosts, 
I have the wrecks beneath my waves ;— 
Call ye them trophies ?—idle boasts ! 
They match the coral of my caves. 


“ Vaunt on, proud creatures, formed of clay, 
Subdue, and build, and desolate ; 
And grave in brass from day to day 
Your strength, your glory, and your state ; 
March through your lands from east to west, 
And be like Lucifer’s your will ; 
But [ am God's—and on my breast 
Veil that high look—be meek—be still.” 


EXHIBITION OF THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH 
ARTISTS. 
[Third Notice.) 

WE are not of those who think this the very 
best collection of works of art which the Society 
of British Artists have yet exhibited; neither 
do we agree with those who reckon it one of the 
worst. We miss, at the first glance, the pre- 
sence of all startling or commanding pictures : 
and wealso miss some first-rate names among the 
exhibitors: but we soon feel that the absence of 
such men as Roberts and Burnet is something 
like compensated for by the accession of Cham- 
bers, and Pyne, and Cooper; and that, in the 
pictures, the charms, which all have agreed to 
admire, are abundant—viz. quiet elegance, un- 
obtrusive grace, and nature freshly copied from 
field and cottage. We are satistied, too, that 
the public entertains a similar opinion: some 
eighty pictures and odd have been disposed of 
by the Secretary, and among these we are glad 
to see not a few of the fine natural landscapes 
of Wilson, and various others with which we 
were pleased when we wrote our first notice. 
This, however, must be in some measure attri- 
buted to the small and portable size of the pic- 
tures themselves, for no one will purchase what 
he cannot find room for. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of those 
works of which we think favourably.—4. In the 
absence of Roberts, who is wandering, pencil in 
hand, through Spain, we are glad to see the 
Remains of the Palace of la Reine Blanche, Paris, 
from the hand of HoLLAND: true picturesque 
effect is well Supported amid architectural detail. 
20, The Colt’s Tooth, is well painted, but too 
broadly conceived: there is a delicacy to be ob- 
served in all things, and most in painting and 
sculpture. 25, 4 Mill at Amiens, is from the 
hand of Joun Witson: the outer wheel turn- 
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ing round amid a descent of foaming water is 
nature itself: in such scenes the imagination has 
to be quiet, and leave.the whole to the hand and 
eye. 34. Of Eton College by Moonlight, much the 
same may be said as of the ‘ Mill of Amiens’; there 
is less vigour perhaps in Cuiipe than in John 
Wilson, but there is aclose observance of nature. 
48. This picture is by Lrt.ey, and represents 
with some skill and feeling a child fondling a 
rabbit. 61, The Lake of Lugano, is from the 
hand of Linton, and is worthy of his name ; the 
scene is tranquil and lovely: the fisherman’s 
net dropped, and half-sinking on the surface of 
the water, is in his best manner. He is, how- 
ever, a little too surfacy and showy. 65, Lam- 
beth Church, is another picture by CHILDE: 
it is as true to the scene as nature itself: we 
have often admired the original, and longed to 
see it handled by an artist. 69, Evening, has 
been often painted: but a man of an original 
turn of mind always sees something new and 
peculiar in all he looks at: though not equal 
to some evenings which we have seen, both in 
art and nature, this, by HorLanp, is neverthe- 
less beautiful, and will stand comparison with 
most of the landscapes in the collection. 74. We 
do not well know what you mean, friend Inskirp, 
by calling this picture a Girl disturbed with her 
Pet—she seems not at all disturbed: it is, how- 
ever, a beautiful and characteristic work, with 
perhaps a little too much of the ‘‘ berry brown” 
in the hue of the girl’s neck. 110. BENTLEY 
has looked closely to nature in this Scene near 
Shipley, Yorkshire, nor has he failed in commu- 
nicating a good deal of what he looked on to his 
canvas. 133, Scene on the French Coast, is from 
the pencil of Witson: the ship, the sea, the 
seamen, and the sea-fowl, have found many 
admirers, for all are sensible of the merits of 
what is naturally painted. Nor is 125, 4 Coast 
Scene, with figures, by SHAYER, unworthy of 
being named when natural representations are 
commended: the landscapes are, in general, 
superior to the compositions exhibiting human 
character; but the branch of a tree and water 
are perhaps less difficult to delineate than pas- 
sion or feeling. Zhe Dark-eyed Brunette, 164, 
has been praised by many critics; she has a sly 
fortune-telling air about her, and both concep- 
tion and colour are to the credit of Wyarrt. 
167, The Oriental Letter, is from the hand of a 
lady, Mrs. HAKEWELL; it is, in its nature, 
poetic, and very prettily painted: the heroine 
of the scene is contemplating a small wreath of 
flowers, which convey a mystical meaning in the 
affairs of the heart. 176 represents a rustic 
Narcissus leaning over the rude rail of a village 
bridge, and admiring his shadow in the water: 
both the scene and the character are well 
ainted ; they are from the hand of the Rev. 
R. JUDKIN. 189, 4 Trout Stream in Wales, is 
handled with the taste and zeal of one acquainted 
with the noble art of angling: we are not our- 
selves unskilful; and a desire came over us as 
we looked, to set our rod and tackle in order, 
and, with a box of flies, to suit the varying hues 
of the season, make a descent for a week upon 
this Welsh brook, with Creswick, its painter, 
for our companion. 202, Italian Boy, painted at 
Rome. Hurustone might have painted this 
picture anywhere else in Italy ; but, perhaps, he 
desires to intimate, that he has been in the 
Eternal City; we like his shrewdness, and pro- 
phecy success. The picture reminds us of the 
* Piping Shepherd Boy’ of Reynolds; it is well- 
imagined and well-painted, and, with The 
Archer Boy, from the same hand, raises high 
expectations of future fame. 228. Lee has 
painted this View on the Hamble Water with great 
happiness and effect: the disturbed and broken 
water looks so liquid, that we almost listen for 
thesound. 245, Return from Market, by CLATER, 
is a picture which few will fail to understand: a 
mother walks by the side of an ass whose pan- 





niers she has balanced by putting her son on 
one side, and her purchases on the other, while 
her dog, weary and warm with the journey, 
gladly laps water at alittle clear fountain by the 
way side. 258 represents a water-fall in North 
Wales ; the whole scene is peculiar: the stream 
is coloured by the reflection of the grove; the 
banks are rocky and wild, and nature is every 
where strongly impressed. It is from the pencil 
of MARSHALL. 270 is Pike Pool in Beresford 
Dale, Derbyshire, and claims the farther merit 
of having been drawn on the spot. Those 
who desire to know more of this scene than 
what the painter has given may turn to 
Walton and Cotton’s Complete Angler, where 
they will find that young Isaac Walton 
drew the whole in “black and white.” The 
delineation of young Walton has perished, and 
this, by Inskipp, is worthy of supplying its 
place: why did he not, in the spirit of Old 
Isaac, cause one of his ‘‘ bonny brown” damsels 
to sing asong or take out lunch to the exhausted 
anglers? 3809, The Gipsy’s Corner, is a lucky 
hit: ALLEN cannot but be well acquainted with 
the looks and habits of these roving gentry ; here 
he has painted them cleverly; forgetting no- 
thing which pertains to them, and setting nothing 
down in malice. 336, Feeding Time. Here is 
a feeder with a face like the moon, ruddy and 
round: a clean white napkin tucked under a 
double line of chin, a descrying mouth, and a 
hand alert at conveying the choicest viands to 
the gaping orifice. The whole face is radiant 
with delight: we have ourselves seen such 
visions at table, and can attest the accuracy of 
this delineation by Bass. 423, The Inconstant, 
is from the hand of Inskipr, who has succeeded 
in so many works, that he can afford to fail in 
one or two—if he had called this picture the 
Forsaken, the name would have fitted about as 
well. 435 isa Bacchante ; we always wish to 
encourage poetic attempts: it is, however, diffi- 
cult to do aught with this exhausted subject; Mr. 
BoapeEn has done much, but not, we fear, enough. 

There are many little pictures of merit besides 
those alluded to, which we have not leisure to 
particularize: we may, however, mention 446, 
by Davis, 452 by Fanny Corpaux, 472 by 
Watts. In the Water-colour Room, we found 
some excellent productions both from nature 
and fancy: there are some good portraits by 
M‘C iss, and better still by Mrs. Rosertson, 
with an illustration of Hogg’s ‘ Kilmeny,’ by 
Mart1v, in which the landscape is admirable, 

Little peaceful heavens in the bosom of earth. 


Into the Sculpture Room we entered with 
reluctance, for immediately before us, we saw 
the heavy Mercury of Rossi, and the busts of 
Rowland Hill and Lord Chancellor Brougham, 
by Papworth and Harper. We mentioned in 
our first notice, two admirable little heads in 
marble, by Weekes and Moore; in addition to 
these, there is a bust of Sheridan Knowles by 
M‘Dowa t, which reminds us of the heads by 
Chantrey—it is true to character, and a good 
work of art. Pitt’s is not so happy as usual: 
who cares for his version of the outrage of the 
Centaurs at the marriage of Pirithous and Hippo- 
damia? Ovid has already satisfied us; and if 
we desire more, we can look at the Elgin marbles. 





OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 
AND ART. 


We hear that works of Art will be less 
numerous in the Royal Academy Exhibition 
than usual, but we know not how to recon- 
cile this to the more than usual bustle at 
the door of the Academy on Tuesday last. 
Till twelve o'clock at night, and even later, 
pictures and pieces of sculpture came pour- 
ing and crowding in ; among the latter were 
some of the productions of Lough, and also 








of an Irish genius of the name of Ho 
now in Rome, studying at the expense of 
the Dublin Academy; his contribution is g 
Christ, in marble, laid out in the sepulchre, 
Chantrey, we are told, sends a marble bust 
of the Princess Louise, belonging to the col- 
lection of the Queen, and a statue of Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone, late Governor of Bom- 
bay; Westmacott, it is feared, contributes 
nothing—and no wonder, for we never saw 
a gallery less suitable for the reception of 
pieces of sculpture. The pictures are very 
numerous; one half more are generally sent 
than room can be found for. Wilkie is strong 
this year; so is Leslie; Allan sends a Death 
of David Rizio, which we hope will surpass 
that by Opie; this subject has been often 
painted. Scott meditating in the Rymer'’s 
Glen, by Edwin Landseer, will no doubt 
command a good place, for it is a fine pic- 
ture ; the lovers too of landscape, imaginary 
and real, will find much to please them in 
Turner, Calcott, Constable, and Collins, In 
short, we suspect that the forthcoming Ex- 
hibition, abounding less in what is called 
commissions than formerly, will be more 
plentiful in works of poetic feeling and 
fancy ; let no one dread a falling off in por- 
traiture, the vanity of human nature will 
keep the market glutted. 

Literature has none of the annual bustle in- 
cident to Art; we have, however, slight perio- 
dical pulsations, such as those at the end of 
the month, when the magazines come forth, 
or when the reviews appear. We have this 
week received new numbers of the Quarterly, 
the Westminster, the Dublin University, the 
American Monthly Review, and the Knicker- 
backer. The two first, as old acquaintances, 
may rest on their character, and the assurance 
that they are weleome—although the article 
on Tennyson in the Quarterly is strangely 
provocative of comment. No sane man ima- 
gines that Tennyson is the Homer which 
the Westminster afiected to believe; but 
he has much fine poetry about him; andif 
we are to give the name of poets only to 
those whose works are illustrated by Turner 
and Calcott, then Wordsworth is no poet, 
neither is Wilson. Admiration in matters of 
poetry is often a fashion: Addison wrote 
Milton into reputation ; and Rowe almost dis- 
covered Shakspeare—“ think of that, Master 
Brooke.”—The Dublin University Review, 
however, is as a young and gentle thing, and 
though introduced with becoming formality 
on its first appearance, we think it well to 
acknowledge, that this second number more 
than justifies the promise of the first—there 
is, as there should be, an article by the Pro- 
vost himself. The ‘ Account of an Unpub- 
lished Translation of Anacreon,’ and ‘ Hore 
Subsecivee,’ are both curious: the article on 
Comets is, we suspect, by one of the most em!- 
nent of living men of science. The reviews 
of ‘Qanoon-e-Islam,’ and the ‘ Customs and 
Manners of the Women of Persia,’ are by one 
well acquainted with his subjects ; that on‘ Ste- 
phens on the Blood,’ is a very clever, though 
a little one-sided and savage. There is much 
that is delightful in the review of Taylor's 
Cowper; and ‘The Dream of the Broken 
Heart,’ by Carlton, will beguile many of 
their tears. The number is, indeed, full of 
valuable matter, but the arrangementis rather 
Irish; that is to say, there is no arrangement 
at all—The Knickerbacker improves—there 
is more variety in this number, and some 
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very good articles. We confess, that origi- 
nality is always pleasant to us, in its weakness 
as in its strength; as a genuine American 
work, we think our book societies would act 
wisely in adding it to their list of periodicals. 
The American Monthly Review is, as a 
stranger, welcome; it is rather serious, but 
sound and good. 
Herrold’s French opera ‘ Zampa,’ will be 
iven next week by the German company ; 
it is considered an effective drama, and the 
music, quite of the Auber school, is full of 
y melodies.—Pixis the pianiste, who first 
accompanied Sontag to this country, is just 
arrived, on dit with another protegée, a con- 
tralto singer.—Malibran is daily expected to 
fulfil her engagement at Drury-lane, and not 
at the King’s Theatre, as stated in the,daily 
rs. We believe that she will sing first 
in Bellini’s ‘Somnambule,’ translated ex- 
pressly for the occasion. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





WESTMINSTER MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Mr. Delafons, on Saturday week, read a paper 
on the danger and impropriety attending the 
perpendicular extraction of teeth. 

In the subsequent discussion, some remarks 
were made on the supposed influence of “ Ano- 
dyne Cements,” ‘‘ Mineral Succedanea,” and 
other popular panacex in Dental Surgery. The 
author of the paper strongly reprobated their 
use, and instanced some marked cases where 
great mischief had been done by such applica- 
tions, 

On Saturday last, “Gun Shot Wounds” was 
the subject of debate, in connexion with the 
case of Mr. Stapylton, who was some time since 
wounded in a duel by General Moore. Dr. 
Johnson stated, that although the ball still re- 
mained in his lung, he was quite well. From 
this and similar instances, he, with other mem- 
bers, thought it desirable to trust more to na- 
ture than to art, unless the ball can be extracted 
with facility.—Dr. Gilkrest mentioned the sin- 
gular fact, that although he had been twenty-four 
years in the army, had served during the whole 
of the Peninsular Campaign, and witnessed 
almost every species of military surgery, yet he 
did not recollect one instance of bayonet wound : 
thus proving, that however fierce we may 
imagine “the charges” of infantry to be, yet 
they seldom came to close combat. 

Dr. King will read a paper on Hydrophobia, 
at the next meeting. 





HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


April 2.—A summary of the meteorological 
observations made in the garden of the Society 
during the year 1832, was communicated to the 
members. The average temperature of the last 
season, was stated to have been nearly a degree 
above the usual mean of the climate of London, 
with the exception of the months of April and 
May, in which vegetation received a check too 
forcible for the succeeding warmth completely 
to counteract. In August, the mean temperature 
was higher than usual, by nearly 3°. 

The exhibition included specimens of the 
Acacia dealbata, grown in the open air by the 
Rev. Mr. Garnier, of Winchester; Camellias, 
Epacris, and other flowers from Messrs. Chand- 
lers ; four extremely fine cucumbers from R. H. 
Cox, Esq., grown according to the method pub- 
lished by his gardener; seedling rhododendrons, 
some very beautiful azaleas, and an improved 
garden engine, from J. H. Palmer, Esq. 

Notice was given, that the first of the pro- 
posed exhibitions of flowers, would take place 
at the garden of the Society, on the 25th of May, 





a sufficient number of subscriptions having 
been received for the purpose, to enable the 
Committee to carry the plan into execution. 

John Hodgson, Esq., Joshua Evans, Esq., 
and John Taylor, Esq., were elected Fellows of 
the Society. 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

April 9.—I.C. Cox, Esq., in the chair.—The 
secretary read a letter from Dr. Andrew Smith, 
a corresponding member of the Society, dated 
Algoa Bay, containing various Zoological re- 
marks and references, and describing valuable 
additions made to his own extensive collection, 
during a lengthened journey in the interior. A 
new antelope from Mr. Stediman’s collection was 
exhibited, in reference towhich Mr. Ogilby made 
some remarks; and the same gentleman after- 
wards pointed out the generic peculiarities of an- 
other new animal, allied to the civets and Para- 
doruri. Colonel Sykes read some observations, 
on the causes of colour in the cuticle, and its 
productions ; illustrating the subject by refe- 
rences to the feathers of birds, and also to a 
preserved foetal leopard, which displayed, in 
miniature, all the characteristic and beautiful 
markings peculiar to the species. 

Mr. Bennett exhibited a new species of mam- 
malia, and also a beautiful drawing of it, ex- 
ecuted by Mr. Lear. 


MEETINGS FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 
Mon. { Pawenciegical Society ..........Eight, p.m. 





Medical Society ............ .... Eight, P.M. 
Linnean Society.............+.. Eight, P.M. 
Toes. ; Horticultural Society........ «++. One, P.M. 
Institution of Civil Engineers .... Eight, p.m. 
Geological Society ......... eeeeed Pp. 8, P.M. 
Wep. | Society CB AT... cccccccccce s+ee$ past7, P.M. 
Royal Society of Literature...... Three, P.M. 
Tu { Royal Society .......ccccesceseed Pe 8, P.M. 
. Society of Antiquaries ..........Eight, P.M. 
Fai. Royal Institution................5 Pp. 8, P.M. 


Sen { Bevel Asiatic Society ........ .. Two, P.M. 
AT- % Westminster Medical Society.... Eight, p.m. 














MUSIC 


KING’S THEATRE. 

Tu incomplete state of the Italian company, 
partly owing to the non-arrival of additional 
forces from Paris and elsewhere, precluded the 
possibility of an Italian Opera being given on 
Tuesday; in such an emergency the manager 
had recourse to the Germans, and produced 
Beethoven's ‘Fidelio.’ Had we not witnessed 
the representation of this opera last year, we 
might have been satisfied on Tuesday; but the 
present company is many degrees inferior, and 
we cannot avoid the comparison. We wish 
some kind friend would advise Mad. Pirscher 
not to force her voice, and thereby sing quite 
so sharp—her conception of the part of Leonora 
was good, and her acting throughout little in- 
ferior to Devrient’s, but where she attempts to 
be energetic, her intonation is incorrect: this 
fault is the more conspicuous in the finale of the 
second act, where the soprano part is continually 
on E, F, G, and a.—The simplicity of the canon 
for four voices, and the exquisite treatment of 
the accompaniments in figurative counterpoint, 
—the deep feeling in the Prisoners’ chorus—and 
the sublime combinations of voices and instru- 
ments in the last finale, produced their usual 
effect, and, to the credit, be it said, of an English 
audience, were encored with loud acclamations. 
There are endless beauties in this splendid 
opera which can only be appreciated by those 
deeply skilled in the science, yet the high excel- 
lence of the grand outline must be acknowledged 
by all who have any right feeling for the art. 
The orchestra executed the music with spirit 
and precision, under the direction of Hummel— 
yet the accompaniments to several pieces were 
sometimes overpowering. 





THEATRICALS 





DRURY -LANE. 


Art this house the custom of producing what 
is called an Easter piece has been dropped. 
There has been so much of pomp and spectacle 
here for a long time past, that unless something 
very new and attractive had been at hand, we 
do not know that the management has not 
acted wisely in saving the expense. At all 
events, we have no business with its arrange- 
ments beyond that of stating the fact. Those 
who do not care about an Easter piece will not 
miss it, and those who do must go to Covent 
Garden to find one. The performances on Mon- 
day were ‘ Robert the Devil,’ and ‘ The Maid 
of Cashmere,’ in the latter of which pieces 
Madlle. Augusta was favourably received as a 
substitute for Madlle. Duvernay. The latter 
young lady we hope again to see, and there can 
be little doubt that we shall do so. She is cer- 
tainly one of the most pleasing of that light- 
feathered tribe who have their rookery at the 
Académie Royale de Musique in Paris, and 
who spend the spring of their lives in crossing 
the channel, picking up materials, and winging 
their way back to make their nests comfortable 
at home. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Arter ‘ The Hunchback’ on Monday, a new 
serio-comic legendary fairy tale, called ‘ The 
Elfin Sprite and the Grim Grey Woman’ was 
produced, to regale the holiday children of all 
sizes; and regale those who were there it cer- 
tainly did, for it is perhaps the most agreeable 
of its class since ‘ Peter Wilkins,’ of pleasant 
memory. The plot of a piece of this descrip- 
tion can never be of sufficient interest to those 
who don’t mean to see it, to render a detail ne- 
cessary; and it would be a pity to deprive it of 
any interest it may be found to possess for 
those who do, by anticipation. All concerned in 
the representation did their best—Mr. Keeley, 
in particular, who was extremely amusing, and 
who will be much more so when he is relieved 
from a severe attack of rheumatism, under 
which he at present labours. His gallop over 
hill and dale, gate and fence, ditch and stream, 
accompanied by his unwelcome guest, the Grim 
Grey Woman, who will ride behind him until 
she finally spills him into a quagmire, and runs 
away with his nag, is really a capital bit of fun. 
The machinery and tricks are in the best style 
of Covent Garden, long established as the the- 
atre in which such matters are best managed. 
We could quarrel with the management, or 
the author, or‘ whoever is father to the fault, 
for the views on the Rhine not being genuine. 
If there were not scenes upon that beautiful 
river fully equal to any of those which fiction 
has produced in the present instance; and if 
those scenes were not the very head-quarters 
of legendary tales, it would be a different thing; 
but where truth is to be had superior even to 
fiction, we can imagine no excuse for its be- 
ing disregarded. We have no other fault to 
find; for the execution of the scenery is excel- 
lent. The painting of the Grand Tapestry Cham- 
ber isadmirable. The arrangement of the Magic 
Stairs and Elfin Ladder is also as new as it is 
good. The Flight of Fairies, in the last scene, 
gives a lively and tasteful finish to this Easter 
show, which possesses an ample variety to please 
the eyes without being deficient in a fair propor- 
tion of broad fun to gratify the ear. 

Madame Vestris and Mr. Power made their 
re-appearances at this theatre on Tuesday, in 
Mr. Morton’s highly entertaining farce of ‘ The 
Invincibles.’ They were both cordially received 
by a good audience; and, thus reinforced, the 
farce went with all the freshness of a first per- 
formance, 
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On Wednesday, this establishment (one of 
the two great national theatres, which are con- 
stantly complaining of the decline of the drama, 


have at present to report upon, but that one is 
worth a dozen of the common run of farces. 
It is, in truth, a production of the most lively, 
pl t, and humorous description. Mr. Buck- 





and constantly kicking themselves behind, for 
fear they should notgo down the hill fast enough, ) 
aimed another blow at its respectability, by the 
production of Mr. Henry Wallack’s black ser- 
vant in the character of Othello—Othello for- 
sooth!!! Othello, almost the master-work of the 
master-mind—a part, the study of which occu- 
pied, perhaps, years of the life of the elegant and 
classical Kemble; a part, which the fire and 
genius of Kean have, of late years, made his 
exclusive property; a part, which it has been 
considered a sort of theatrical treason for any 
one less distinguished than these two variously 
but highly gifted individuals to attempt; and 
this is to be personated in an English national 
theatre, by one whose pretensions rest upon the 
two grounds of his face being of a natural in- 
stead of an acquired tint, and of his having lived 
as servant to a low-comedy actor. It is truly 
monstrous; and if (to quote our own remarks 
of the week before last,) Miss Ellen Tree's 
beautiful and touching personation of the gen- 
tle Desdemona, was enough “to win a nod of 
approbation from Shakspeare’s statue,” as- 
suredly, this is sufficient to make his indignant 
bones kick the lid from his coffin. We have no 
ridiculous prejudice against any fellow creature, 
because he chances to be of a different colour 
from ourselves; and we trust, that we have 
good taste enough, to take our hats off to ge- 
nius, wherever we find it; but we are, on the 
other hand, altogether above the twaddle of 
helping the drama to bear an indignity of this 
nature, merely that foreigners may laugh in their 
sleeves at us, while we quote this silly exhibition 
as a proof of England’s being ‘‘ the stranger’s 
home.” Mr. Aldridge, formerly calling him- 
self, we believe, Mr. Keene, and now distin- 
guished by the appellation of “The African 
Roscius,” is really an extraordinary person ; for 
it is extraordinary, that under all the circum- 
stances, a natural quickness and aptitude for 
imitation, should enable him to get through 
such a part as Otlello, with so little of positive 
offence, as he does. Butthere it ends. Look- 
ing to his birth, parentage, and education, no- 
thing short of inspiration could possibly make 
him a fit delineator of Shakspeare’s Othello ; 
and this is an extent, to which it is not very 
likely that Providence would choose to go, to 
produce such a result. That Providence has 
not done so in this instance, will be amply evi- 
dent to those who do not permit their judgment 
to be run away with by that which we have 
admitted to be extraordinary; who do not let 
their hands get the start of their heads, nor suf- 
for a false feeling of compassion for the indivi- 
dual, to supply the place of sound and unbiassed 
opinion. It is impossible that Mr. Aldridge 
suould fully comprehend the meaning and force 
of even the words he utters, and acccordingly, 
the perpetual recurrence of false emphasis, 
whenever his memory, as to his original, fails 
him, shows distinctly that he does not. In the 
name of common sense, we enter our protest 
asainst a repetition of this outrage. In the 
name of propriety and decency, we protest 
against an interesting actress and lady-like girl, 
like Miss Ellen Tree, being subjected by the 
manager of a theatre to the indignity of being 
pawed about by Mr. Henry Wallack’s black 
servant; and finally, in the name of consis- 
tency, if this exhibition is to be continued, we 
protest against acting being any longer digni- 
fied by the name of art. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Mr. Morris, as well as Mr. Arnold, has 
availed himself, on the first possible day, of his 
extended licence. Operations commenced here 
on Monday last. One novelty is all that we 





stone is, we are informed, the author, and we 
are happy in having again to congratulate this 
quaint and clever actor on his well-merited 
success in the former capacity. We can, most 
conscientiously, recommend ‘* Open House, or, 
The Twin Sisters,’ to all those who wish for, 
and can properly enjoy, an hour’s uninterrupted 
merriment, when it proceeds from smart, clever 
writing, aided by excellent acting. It is played 
admirably throughout. The author has well 
fitted everybody for whom he has worked; and 
this is clearly proved by the ease with which 
they walk about in their respective parts. Mrs. 
Glover, in Mrs. Matcher, a shrewd, bustling, 
worldly-minded woman, on the look-out to pro- 
vide for her twin-daughters—Mrs. Honey and 
Miss Vincent as the twins—Mr. Frederick 
Vining and Mr. Brindal as the two lovers; the 
former, a young barrister, somewhat rhapsodi- 
cal in his orations; the latter, more matter of 
fact, trying to keep his friend to his point—Mr. 
Webster, as a sort of house dog, under the name 
of cousin Todd, whom everybody bullies—Mr. 
Buckstone himself in the servant, and Mr. 
Cooper and Mr. Strickland, in minor parts, 
were all—all that they ought to be. The cha- 
racters are those of every day life, with only so 
much of exaggeration as is allowable, and even 
necessary, for the stage. In short, if space were 
permitted us, we could go on for half an hour 
in praise of this highly entertaining and unex- 
ceptionable farce. We again recommend every 
body to see it; and conclude with a repetition 
of our just compliment to Mr. Buckstone for 
his very entertaining work, and a just addition 
to that compliment, for the praiseworthy mo- 
desty which he always shows in the parts which 
he selects out of his own pieces for himself. 
Few author-actors, having the law in their 
own hands, could resist the pardonable weak- 
ness of helping themselves to more than they 
could do well. Mr. Buckstone appears invari- 
ably to give himself less. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 


Mr. Arnold is still a lodger; and being con- 
sequently subject to all the inconveniences of 


the lodging state, his friends must not, when | 
they visit him, expect to be so commodiously | 


provided for, as they will be when he has again 
a mansion of his own, which, we hope, will be be- 
fore the end of the present year, or, at furthest, 
soon after the commencement of the next. Still, 
entertainment is of more consequence than mere 
lodging, and he is making arrangements to fur- 
nish the former for his guests as quickly as he 
can. The call to commence at Easter has been 
somewhat sudden ; and the only novelty as yet 
produced, is a musical drama, called ‘ Philip of 
Anjou.’ This was presented on Monday last— 
the opening night. The story on which this 
piece is founded, was originally translated from 
the Danish, by Miss Corbett, who subsequently 
dramatized it for the Edinburgh Theatre, where 
it was performed for some time with consider- 
able success. The present production, as well 
as the music introduced in it, is from the pen of 


Mr. Charles Martyn, a gentleman who lately | 


made his début as asinger at Drury Lane. He 
has thus put himself beforé the town, as actor, 
singer, composer, and author. We have not 
seen him in the two former capacities; but he 
was well reported of. In the two latter, as at 
present developed, we can only accord him a 
middling degree of praise. If, however, nei- 
ther the piece nor the music possesses any great 
attraction, both are sufficiently agreeable, and 
certainly both were favourably received by the 
audience. The present additions to the old 
company, (deservedly a favourite one, and sure 











to remain so, while it includes Messrs. Wrench, 
O. Smith, Reeve, and Miss Kelly,) are Mr. 
Williams, from the Haymarket Theatre, Mrs, 
Griffiths, from the country, and Miss Murray, 
Mr. Wyman, and Miss Pettifer, from the Olym- 


pic. 


ADELPHI THEATRE. 

Tunis house closed on Saturday week. Ap 
address was delivered by Mr. Yates, which was 
very well received ; and the performances of the 
evening, being all established favourites, went 
off, so as to leave the audience nothing to regret 
but the one fact of its being the last night. The 
season has been, we believe, a prosperous one; 
and the success which the management has again 
met with, has been, we are happy to say, agai 
well deserved. There is a great deal of talent 
in the company, and it has been brought for- 
ward, generally speaking, with the happiest 
effect. There has been no lack of noweias 
and no lack of the exertion necessary, to give 
them the best chance. While this system is 
pursued, there can be no reason to doubt a con- 
tinuance of the only patronage worth having, 
that of the pay-going part of the public. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Tue last Saturday before Passion Week, 
brought with it, as usual, a quietus for six 
months for this favoured little box of amuse- 
ment. Mr. Liston, Madame Vestris, Mrs, 
Orger, and, indeed, all concerned in the repre- 
sentation of the pieces which were given, seemed 
to exert themselves to the utmost, to make the 
audience look beyond the close of the present 
season; and the heartiness with which that por- 
tion of the farewell address, spoken by Madame 
Vestris, which alluded to the re-opening of her 
theatre, was applauded, showed, distinctly, that 
their exertions were not thrown away. The ad- 
dress itself, was a sort of parody on the King’s 
speech, and in it, Madame, as Queen of the 
Olympic, was made to prorogue the house until 
Monday the 30th of September next, in due 
form. It was delivered with great humour, by 
the manageress, and received with good humour 
by the house. The good policy of a classifica- 
tion of theatres, by which the public may know 


| beforehand, when they select one for an evening's 
| visit, the exact sort of performances which they 


are going to see, is well shown by the success 
which, night after night, and season after season, 
attends this theatre, the Adelphi, and Astley’s. 
These three have had the good sense to clas- 
sify themselves, and the good taste to let well 
alone. They are, consequently, the three most, 
perhaps the three only constantly money-get- 
ting concerns in the theatrical market. There 
is a praise of a higher order due to the ma- 
nagement of the establishment of which we 
are more immediately writing, (and this is not 
said in any spirit of detraction from the others,) 
a praise which has been freely accorded to it by 


| the higher orders in this country, who have given 


the best proof of their sincerity, by occupying 


| the private boxes to an extent unparalleled in 


theatrical annals. We allude to the strict at- 
tention to propriety and decorum, and the rigid 
abstinence from any thing and every thing 
which might stain public amusement with a 
blush. The truth of this remark does not rest 
on our authority alone. It is attested by the 
unvarying support which the establishment has 
received from the respectable portion of the 
public press. 





MISCELLANEA 

Funeral of Ternaux.—[ Paris Correspondent.] 
—lImmense crowds attended yesterday (4th of 
April) the funeral of Ternaux, one of the most 
respected men in France. He was born at 
Sedan in 1763, and succeeded in making an im- 
mense fortune, which, like Lafitte’s, crumbled 
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to pieces in consequence of the shock given by 
the revolution of July 1830. It was even whis- 

red, that he had hastened the term of his 
existence. Ternaux not only perfected the 
manufacture of cloth, but originated many kinds, 
especially that of cashmere, which have become 
important articles of French production. He 
had establishments all over France; and Bona- 
parte, who always asked, whose fabric was this ? 
whose improvements were those? exclaimed, 
that he found Ternaux’s name echoed in every 
department of the empire. Ternaux died at the 
chateau of St. Ouen, famed as the property 
and residence of Necker, and as such mentioned 
by his daughter, De Staél. Charles Dupin, 
was appropriately chosen to speak his funeral 
oration. ‘Tissot and Blanqui, as well as one 
of Ternaux’s apprentices, also uttered discourses 
to the multitude that filled the cemetery. Not- 
withstanding the rain, there were hundreds of 
carriages and thousands of people. The gay 
Longchamps itself was deserted for Ternaux’s 
funeral. 

Spanish Subscription to Scott's Monument.—A 
second list, containing subscriptions from Ma- 
drid, Barcelona, Alicant, and Malaga, appears 
in La Revista Espaftola of the 22nd of March, 
and amounts to seventy pounds. 

The Water-colour Exhibitions.—The twenty- 
ninth exhibition of the Society of Painters in 
Water-colours, will open on Monday the 22nd; 
the private view is fixed for the previous Satur- 

—The second Exhibition of the works of 
the Associated Painters in Water-colours, will 
open to the public on Monday: to-day is 
the private view. ‘‘ The degree of interest 
that is felt,” say the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the latter Society, “in the most ex- 
alted and influential portion of society, for 
the successful cultivation and improvement of 
an art, universally acknowledged to owe its 
perfection to British genius, is sufficiently evi- 
denced by the royal and noble patronage with 
which this Association has been honoured: and 
it is under these highly favourable auspices that 
the promoters of the Exhibition presume re- 
spectfully to solicit the encouragement of those 
who may feel anxious for the prosperity of an 
institution, founded as this avowedly is, on 
truly liberal principles.” The Queen, the Duke 
of Devonshire, Earl Fitzwilliam, and the Bishop 
of Winchester, are numbered among the pa- 
trons of this meritorious association: its best 
claims, however, to public attention, will be in 
the variety and beauty of the pictures exhibited. 

Unrolling Mummies.—This took place on Sa- 
turday last at the Charing Cross Hospital, the 
result as usual—nothing. One, from the high 
temperature at which the bituminous matter 
had been applied, was nearly carbonized; the 
other was in good preservation ; and from parts, 
if not the whole, of the body having been gilt, it 
was supposed to have been that of some person 
of rank. 

Account of the Obsequies of Henry II. King 
of Fi rance, as celebrated at the Cathedral Church 
of St. Paul, London, 1559.4—The court mourn- 
ings,on the death of foreign sovereigns, were 
held formerly with very considerable state, as 
isclear from the account of the expenses in- 
curred in the year 1559, by Queen Elizabeth, 
on the death of Henry II. of France, who was 
killed in a tournament at Paris. ‘I'he account 
seems the more singular, from the difference of 
teligion of the two sovereigns; and that it was 
no mass that was performed in a Catholic 
chapel, but a funeral service in a Protestant 
cathedral, and with the attendance of a hearse 
and all the accompaniments of a real funeral. 
The title of the account is— 

“The obsequy of the victorious Prince Henry, 


.+ Extracted from the proceedings of the Commis- 
Woners on the Public Records, 0 








the French Kinge, kept in the Cathedrall 
Churche of Saynte Paule, in London, the Fri- 
daye and Saturdaye, that is to saye, the viij™ 
and ix daies of Septembre, 1559.” 

It commences with the cloth for lyveryes for 
the mourners and their servants—viz. the Lord 
Treasourer and twelve servants; Lords William 
Hawarde, Hunsdon, Scroope, Darcy, Dacres, 
Burgavenny, and Cobham, with six servants 
each; Sir Richard Sakevile, Sir Edward War- 
ner, Sir William Seynklowe, and Sir Charles 
Hawarde; the Archbishop of Canterbury; the 
Bishops of London, Hereford, and Chichester ; 
the French Ambassador, and the various other 
officers of the household. The hearse was gar- 
nished with a large quantity of black sarsenett, 
velvet, and fringe, besides much more of the 
same materials expended on the “ majestie of 
the hearse.” 

There are also charges for the several banners, 
banner-rolles, and gencells, with coats of arms, 
&c., a helmet, mantletts, and a sword, and for 
covering the cathedrall with black. 

The Deane of Paules agreed with 

as well for the duties of the 
Church as rewards to verger li. s. d. 
and bellringer............+.+-Xiij vi Viij 

Item for the hire of the hearse..iv — — 

Then follows the “ charge of the dyett for the 
mourners and other officers for the same obse- 
quie on Frydaie, at nyght void, and Saturdaye 
dynner, kepte at the B. of London’s Palace.” 

Amongst these charges are for 1 pipe of ale, 
2 hogsheads of beer, 49 gallons of wine at xvid. 
the gallon, and 1 gallon of sacke xviiid. 

The fruit consisted of 500 pares, 34 bunches 
of grapes, 100 peaches, 1 bushel of damsons, 1 
pecke of barberies, besides dates, prunes, sugar, 
spices, &c. and 1 gallon of rosewater. 

A considerable quantity of fish of various 
sorts, but there is no charge for any meat. 

The sum total of the expenses attendant upon 
this ceremony was 799/. 10s. 104d. 
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Days of | Thermom. | eeeeeners | Winds. | Weather. 


W.&Mon. | Max. Min. 
Th. 4| 63 29.53 |SE.toS.W. Shrs. 
Fri. 5} 62 , N.W. | Clear. 
Sat. | 63 . 5S.W. Ditto. 
Sun. 61 Stat. S.E. (Clear, p.m. 
Mon. 62 N.E. Ditto. 
Tues. 9) 55 .W. Cloudy. 
Wea. 10) 57 Ww. Shrs. 

Prevaiking Clouds.—Cumulostratus, Camulus, Cir- 
rostratus. 

Mean temperature of the week, 49° 5’. 
variation, 30°. 

Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.69°. 

Nights fair except Wednesday; mornings fair 
throughout the week. 

Dayi don Wed 





Greatest 


day, 5h. 44 min. 














NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ART. 

It is proposed to publish, by subscription, a work on 
Portugal, political, statistical, and characteristic, by Mr. 
Robert Scott, Juriseonsult in Lisbon during the years 
1327-8-9. 


Just published.—-Essays on the Church, fc. 8vo. 3s. 
—Pebrer on the National Debt, 8vo. 18s.—Harris’s 
Dictionary of the National History of the Bible, 12mo. 
7s. 6d.—London Nights Entertainments, 8vo. 10s. 6. 
—An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, 8vo .7s. 
—Northcote’s Fables, Svo. 2nd Series, 1Ss.—The Black 
Death in the Lith Century, transl. by Babington, 5s. 6d. 
—Kidd’s Picturesque Pocket Companion to Richmond, 
&c. 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Don Quixote, 3 vols. 18 embellish- 
ments by G. Cruikshank, &c. 18s.—The Tyrol, by the 
Author of ‘Spain in 1830,’ 2 vols. 8vo. 1/.—Syllabus of 
a Course of Lectures on Trigonometry, Svo. 7s. 6d.— 
Original Family Sermons. 18mo. 6s. 6¢.—Outlines of 
Sacred History, 18mo. 3s. 6d.—Life and Travels of the 
Apostle Paul, fc. 8vo. 6s.—Quintana’s Lives of the 
Celebrated Spaniards, 3vo. 10s. 6a. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We entreat our correspondents, foreign correspon- 
dents especially, to write intelligibly. We have fre- 
quently no guide to aid us in deciphering names. 

Thanks to J. J. W.—M.—K. Q. of New York.— 


"A note left for P. S. S. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF HER MAJESTY. 


HE EXHIBITION of the ASSOCIATED 
PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS will open on Monday, 
the 15th April, at their Galiery, No. 16, Old Boud-street. 
Admittance, |s.; Catalogue, 6d. 
J. M. BURBANK, Hon. Sec. 
N“I! TIONAL GALLERY of PRACTICAL 
SCIENCE and WORKS of ART, LOWTHER ARCADE, 
and ADELAIDE-STREET, WEST STRAND. Open from Ten 
o’Cloek in the Morning, 

Steam Gun discharging a Volley of Seventy Balls in Four Se- 
conds—Steam Boat Models propelled on Water by Paddic-wheels 
—Steam Engine Modeis in motion—Model of a Carriage movin 
with great rapidity—an Apparatus showing a brilliant Combustion 
of the hardest Steel—a Magnet prede ug a Spark capable of 
igniting Gunpowder—an Electro-Magnet sustaining upwards of 
400 pounds weight—Exemplitication of a Pian for preventing 
Ships foundering at Sea—Model of an Oven in daily operation, 
showing the plan by which, during the process of baking bread, 
a spirituous liquid is obtain n Apparatus daily exhibiting the 
cooking of Meat by Gas—a Mouse in a Diving Bell—an Air 
Balloon—Antediluvian Fossil Organic Remains—Pictures by the 
Oid Masters. including some splendid productions of Murillo— 
Sculpture—Self-acting Musical lustruments—with numerous 
Other interesting objects. 


The Fall of Nineveh—Macbeth—Satan, Sin, and Death—and 
other Pictures; with several new Drawings and Eugravings, by 
JOHN MARTIN, 


Great Solar and Oxy-Hydrogen Microscopes, magnifying the 
Animalcule ina Drop of Water more than 100,000 times, and 
exhibiting numerous other wonders in the Animal and Vegetable 
World; with a variety of other interesting and amusing Optical 
Apparatus: together with a Diorama of the ‘ Wreckers off 
Calais,’ from the celebrated Paiuting by C. STANFIELD, R.A. 


Admission—To the Gallery, 1s,, Catalogues, 1s.—To Mr,Martin’s 
Pictures, 1s., Catalogues, 6d.—To the Microscopes and Diorama, 
1s., Catalogues, gratis. 

*,* The Proprietors, whilst they invite the co-operation of 
the Lnventor and of the Patron of the Arts and Sciences, have 
to acknowledye the Pre and Deposit of numerous hight 
valuable Models and Works of Ari.—Ali Deposits preserved swith 
the greatest care, and restored whenever required. 





KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, 
OLITICAL ECONOMY.—PROFESSOR 
JONES will, at Two o’clock, on WEDNESDAY, the 17th 
last., COMMENCE a COURSE of LECTURES on the SOURCES, 
VARIATIONS, and EFFECTS of the WAGES of LABOUR in 
different Countries and different Stages of Civilization. The 
Course will be continued every succeeding Wednesday and 
Thursday at the same hour, A Syllabus of the Course may be 
had at the College. 

GEULOG Y.—Professor LYELL will COMMENCE, on TUES- 
DAY, the 30th Instant, at Three in the Afternoon, a COURSE of 
TWELVE LECTURES on GEOLOGY. ‘They will be delivered 
at the same hour every Tuesday and Friday until the Course is 
concluded. A Syllabus of the Lectures will be published before 
the commencement of the Course. 

BOTANY.—Protessor BURNETT will deliver the INTRO- 
DUCTORY LECTURE to his POPULAR COURSE on WED- 
NESDAY, the 17th lostant, at Three o'clock, P.M. 

Persons, not otherwise connected with the College, are ad- 
mitted to attend any separate Course of Lectures upou payment 


of the fee for such Course. 
W. OTTER, M.A. Principal. 
N.B. The Classes in the Senior Department will Ke-commence 
on Tuesday, the 16th Instant; andthe School will be Re-opeved 
on Monday, the 15th Instant. 


ERSPECTIVE.—Mr. B. R. GREEN has 

the honour to announce to Painters, Architects, &c. that 

he will commence this Evening, Saturday, April 13, at half-past 

Eight o’Clock, a COURSE of LECTURES on the above Science, 

to be delivered at his Residence, 8, SourH Crescent, Beproxp 

SQUARE, on the Saturday Evenings in April and May. The Lec 

tures will be elucidated by a noveland extensive Apparatus, on 

an entirely new constraction. Subscriptions to the Course, Half- 

a-Guinea.—Subscribers’ names received by Messrs. Rowney aud 
Co. 51, Rathbone-place ; and of Mr. Green, as above, 





ONDON HIGH SCHOOL, TAVISTOCK 
HOUSE, TAVISTOCK SQUARE. 
HEAD MASTER—Rev. C. H. MATURIN, A.M., 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 

The Easter Term will commence ou MONDAY, April the 15th, 
and Terminate on the 24th of July. 

The Aunual Fee is 15d. (payable in three ome instalments, ) 
— includes all charges except for Books and Drawing 

aterials, 

A Prospectus detailing the System of Education may be ob- 
tained at the School. 


DUCATION. — A Gentleman who has 
assed the examinations at Trinity College, Dublin, with 
disunguished credit, is desirous of an Engagement in Loudon or 
iis immediate Vicinity, to prepare a few Young Gentlemen for 
the above College, or for either of the English Universities; or 
he would devote a portion of his time as Private Tutor in a Gen- 
Ueman’s Family. A large salary would not be expected ; and 
recommendations, and testimonials of the highest respectability 
as to character and competency,can be furnished. : 
Apply (if by letter, post paid,) to the Rev. S. Wood, 32, Uni- 
versity-street, 


iO GENTLEMEN GOING ABROAD.— 
The Advertiser, who has resided five years in Paris, Rome, 
aud Naples, wishes to engage as Companion to a Gentleman 
going Abroad. He speaks French and seatien, Goons aud, 
from having a perfect knowledge of the above Cities, he flatters 
himself his experience would be of great use. He can give un- 
exceptionable retereuces in London, Paris, or Naples.—Address, 
N. B., care of Mr. Humphries, No. 9, Youenbam Court Road. 


HE Subscribers to HORNE’S PUBLIC 
LIBRARY are respectfully informed that bis Establishment 
is REMOVED to 105, CHEAPSIDE, nearly opposite Bow 
Church. G, Horne flatters himself the superior capacity and ac- 
commodation of his New Library and Reading-Room will be 
found worthy of the continued patronage and support of his 
friends and the public in general. ‘Terms ver erate, with 
an abundant supply of New Works and Periodical Publications, 
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THE ATHENAUM. 








COOPER’S HALL, 
ab w: Basinghall street, 1oth April, 1833. 

’ | ‘HE Commissioners appointed and authorized 

to draw the GLASGOW IMPROVEMENT LOTTERY, 
do hereby give notice, that they will commence the Drawino 
at this Hall, and continue untii all she Prizes are-drawn out of 
the Wheel, at Eleven o’Clock in the Morning precisely, on 
WEDNESDAY next. 


ROMOTER LIFE ASSURANCE and 
ANNUITY COMPANY, 9, Chatham-place, Blackfriars, 
jou. 

The Premiums of this Office are lower than any offered to 
the Public, as the subjoined specimens will show, both for short, 
terms and the whole period of Life. 

Annual Premiums required “o> Assurance of £100. on a select 
ife. 








AGE. ONE YEAR. SEVEN YEARS. WHOL® LIFE. 
20 15 il 017 3 ii 6 
30 . 28 1 3 6 222 
40 > a mot 217 0 


50 16 5 2 2 10 49 8 

Assurers may contrect, at the time of taking out their Policies, 
to pay their Premiums in any way most suitable to their circum- 
stances and convenience. ° 

Officers in the Army and Navy when in active service, Persons 
afflicted with chronic and other diseases, aud such as are going 
beyond the limits of Europe, are also Assured at moderate Rates. 

Prospectuses and all necessary information may be obtained at 
the Office. 

Proposals can be passed daily. 

MICHAEL SAWARD, Secretary. 


ECONOMIC LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
No. 24, Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
DIRECTORS. 

The + — Hon. Thomas Frankiand Lewis, M.P. Chairman, 

Henry Frederick Stephenson, Esq. Deputy Chairman, 
Lancelot Baugh Allen, Esq. | William Grant, Esq. 
Stephen Nicolsou Barber, Esq. "Johan Knowles, Esq. F.R.S. 
Robert Biddulph, Esq. M.P. John Mendham, Esq. 
Robert Davies, Esq. Thomas Meux, Esq. 
Adam Gordon, Esq. William Routh, Esq. 


i B AUpITORS. 

M. W. Clifton, Esq. F.R.S. Charles Morris, Esq. 

Edward Kuowies, Esq. J. Whishaw, Esq. F.R.S, 

Prysician, John A. Paris, M.D. F.R.S. No. 28, Dover-street. 

Surcron, Benjamin Travers, Esq. F.R.S. No. 12, Braton-street. 

So.iciror, pa eet Esq. Essex-street, Strand, 

Actuary, J. J. Downes, Esq. 

FP HIS Society has for its basis, ECONOMY 
COMBINED WITH SECURITY—the terms of Assarances 

or young and middie aged lives being much lower than those of 

any other office, which gives a bonus to the assured ; and a full 

Statement of its afiairs is annualiy made to the Shareholders and 

Policy-holders, who have a controul over the Society. 

Three-fourths of the profits are now divided among those as- 
sured on an equable scale, for the whole term of lite after the 
Policies shall have been in force four years ; and eventually the 
whole of the profits will be so divided. 

Endowments for Children are granted, and Assurances on 
Joint Lives, Survivorships, Survivorship Annuities, as well as 
every species of Life contingency, at rates proportional to the 
nature of the risks, which are as low as possible compatible with 
security to the assured, 

Assurances are also effected, either by paying small Premiums 
at first, and increasing them every five years, or by paying a 
high Premiam at first, subject to periodical abatements, and, 
ultimately, the payments to cease altogether. In fine, persous 
may be assured in anv way which may be best adapted to their 
circumstances or wishes. 

Medical Referees are appointed in most cities and large towns, 
and Acents in many, from whom information may be obtained 
and Prospectuses had. 

By Order of the Board of Directors. 
JOHN KNOWLES, Resident Director. 

ORTH BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 4, New 

ank-buildings, Lothbury, London; and 1, Hanover-street, 
Ediuburgh. 

His Grace the Duke of GORDON, Presipent. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Earl of Abosne 4 Lord Napier 
LONDON BOARD. 








PRESIDENT. MANAGERS. 
Earl of Camperdown The Right Hon, Sir P. Laurie, 
VICE-PRESIDENTS,. Lord Mayor, Chairman 


Lord Viscount Strathallan f. Warden, Esq. Deputy Chais- 


Lord Viscount Exmouth 
HONORARY MANAGERS. 


J. E. Baillie, Esq. M.P. Robert Dent, Esq. 
Lieut.-Gen. Bell John Gardiner, Esq. 
Vice-Admiral Sir J. P. Beres-| J. J. Glennie, Esq. 
ford, M.P. Charles Hertslet, Esq. 
Hou. A. Macdonald Henry Nelson, Esq. 
J. A. Stewart Mackenzie, Esq. | J. Pirie, Esq. 
M.P. Isaac Sewell, Esq. 
J. Mackillop, Esq. M.P. W. A. Urquhart, Esq. 
a 5. pectenass, Esq. George Webster, Esq. 
ight Hon. Henry Ellis b. Boyd, Esq. . 
George Trait, a. M.P, M. Bovd, Eat, } Resident. 
JanKens—Sir R. C. Glyn, Bart. and Co. 
Prysician—J. Webster, M.D. 56, Grosvenor-street. 
Soricirons—Messrs. Parker and Webster, 13, New Boswell- 


man ‘. 
A. Cockburn, Esq. 

J. Connell, Esq. 

W. P. Craufurd, Esq. 








court. 

The advantages offered to the public by this Corporation are— 

1. Ample security, from their large capital 

2. Rates of premium nearl ER CENT. LOWER than 
most other offices acting on the system of participation of profits. 

3. Premiams may be made payable either in a single Payment, 
eee HALF-YEARLY, or QUARTERLY PAY- 

INTS. 

4. The Assured may either participate in the PROFITS, se- 
cured against all responsibility by the capital of the Corporation, 
or may pay a less premium for securing a specilic sum without 
periodical additions, 

5. When policies effected by parties on their own lives are 
assigned to others for onerous causes, the holders are assured 
against the risk of the original assured dying by SUICIDE or 
DUELLING. 

6. Every facility given on moderate terms to persons going 
bevond the prescribed limits of the policy. 

7. Advances made on security of policies of more than three 
years’ standing to the extent of their value, 

8. A liberal price given for policies to parties wishing to sur- 
render them. . 

Persons in the country can effect insurances by corresponding 
with Messrs. B. aud M. Boyd, the Resident Members of the 
Board. 








EXT WEDNESDAY, all the Prizes in the 
GLASGOW LOTTERY, including Three of £10,000, and 
Fiiteen other Capitals, will be drawn at Coopers’ Hall, in the 
pe of London. As long as any Tickets or Shares remain, they 
wiil be on Sale at Swirr ang Co.’s Offices, No. 19, Cornhill: 
255, Rezent Circus, Oxford-street; and 38, Haymarket, Corner 
of Coventry-street. 


“An . soy F 
IANOFORTE REPOSITORY.—At this 
Establishment will be found an extensive Assortment of 
New and Second-hand PIANOS, upon the newest principle, with 
the Patent String Plate so much approved of; likewise the NEW 
SQUARE GRAND PIANO, which, in point of brilliancy in tone, 
is fully equal to the Cavinet, without the objection which is 
generally made in singing to the latter. The object of this Esta- 
blishment is to have an extensive Stock on hand, so that the pub- 
lic may have a choice, and at a moderate price; also to allow a 
liberal and fair price for old ones taken in exchange. Pianofortes 
bought at this Establishment will be exchanged if not approved 
of. Old ones thoroughly repaired, and made to equal new ones 
in point of tone. Address, 17, Motcomb-street, Belgrave-square, 
near the Pantechnicon. 
No. 1. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 octaves and half, 
rosewood case, French polished ...... Pore ccccccecccsccescce 
No.2. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 octave, roseweod 
case, French polished ....ce.eceesssese Oreccccccceccececoccs 
No. 3. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 and haif octave, 
mahogany case, French polished...........+« eecvescesccccce SO 
‘o. 4. Cabinet Piano, with columns, 6 octave, mahogany 
case, French polished ...... Coccccccccccccceccocccccosceoese 
No. 5. Cabinet Piano, plain, 6 octave, mahogany case, 
French polished... ssccccecsecccssecssseccsvececceccccseses 40 
vo. 6, Cott iano, 6 octave, rosewood cuse, French 
polished ...... AORN, RIT WAM EDAD TATE . 
No. 7, Cottage Piano, 6 octave, mahogany case, French 
POliShEd ..ceccceeccccreccceccecccsceererccecccesecesecsscces 36 
No. 8 Square Piano, 6 octave, metallic plate, French 
polished...... eee seccccccesers 30 


No. 9. Square Piano, 6 octave, circular corners, metallic 












plate, French potished ........00.++ 36 
No. 10. Piain Grand Square, 6 oc Sy 

metallic plate, French polished ....... 40 
No. 11. Elegant Grand Square, 6 octave, 

carved legs, metallic plate, French polished . 45 


No. 12. Elegant Grand Square, 6 octave, proj ig . 
carved legs, metallic plate, French polished, in rosewood case 63 








IMPORTANT TO EMIGRANTS, 
Published for H. Colburn, by R. Bentley, New Burlington-street. 


I. 
HREE YEARS in CANADA: an Ac- 
count of the Actual State of that Country. 
By JOHN MACTAGGART, Esq. Civil Engineer in the Service 
of the British Government, 
In 2 vols. post 8vo, 18s. 

“* This is the most valuable work that we have hitherto seen 
upon one of the most important colonies of the British empire. 
It embraces every topic—navigation, agriculture, discovery, 
travel, land-purchase, settling, the means of subsistence, wood- 
clearing, the civil and political relation of Canada to Europe and 
the United States, climate, temperature, diseases, traffic, canals, 

c. The book is interesting to every man who desires to have 
a statement of Canada, free from fiction or exaggeration of any 
kind. To the emigrant it seems indispensable, and is the best 
vade-mecum that could prepare him for his enterprise, or guide 
him in its prosecution.”—Court Journal, 


If. 

TWO YEARS in NEW SOUTH WALES. 
By P. Cunningham, Esq. R.N. Third edition, revised, with a 
Map, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 

** it isno exaggeration to say, that there is more practical and 
valuable information coucerning the settled distriets of New 
South Wales contained in this work, than in all the volumes put 
together which have been hitherto published ou the condition of 
that promising colony.””— Monthly Review. 








In 1 vol. 8vo. price 16s. boards; or beautifully coloured by 
Sowerby, 11. Ils. 6d. 
LEMENTS of CONCHOLOGY, according 
to the Linnzean Sy-tem; illustrated by 28 Plates drawn 
from Nature. By the Rev, E. 1. BURROW, A.M. &e 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster row. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. price 25s. boards, 
HEBREW and ENGLISH LEXICON 
to the OLD TESTAMENT, including the Biblical Chaldee. 
kuinted, with improvements from the German Works of Gesenivs, 
by JOSIAH W. GIBBS, A.M. of the Theological Seminary, An- 
dover, U.S, 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; and Whittaker, 
Treacher, and Arnot, Ave Maria-lane. 


In 1 vol. with a large coloured Map, 4s. 6d. 
TMHE CANADAS AS THEY NOW ARE, 
Comprehending a View of their Climate, Rivers, Lakes, 
Canals, Government, Laws, Taxes, Towns, Trade, &c. 
By a LATE RESIDENT. 

“ The author is a sensible, shrewd, matter-of-fact sort of per- 
son, who wastes none of his paper in flowery descriptions, but 
touches on the main business with earnestness and ability. He 
begins with the beginning—shows the emigrant what necessaries 
to select, and how to bargain for his voyage; points out the most 
eligible districts, and the safest mode of investing labour or 
capital.”’—Alhenaum, 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row; Cross, Hol- 
born; and Mann, Cornhill, 


Part 10, printed on medium drawing-paper, and continued ou 
the Ist and 15th of each succeeding month until completed, in 
Eleven Parts, price 4s. each part plain, or 8s. correctly 
loured, of a a _ 

EW ATLAS of ENGLAND and WALES; 

consisting of a set of large County Travelling Maps— 
size 17 by 14 inches—divided into Hundreds; with the Cities, 
‘Towns, Villages, Roads, Rivers, Canals, &c. accuraiely laid down 
from the latest Surveys; and containing, also, the new District 
Divisions, Polling Places, Disfranchised and Enfranchised Bo- 
roughs, &c. &c. agreeable to the Provisions of the Reform Bill, 
Thereby exhibiting on the Map of each County both its present 
and former state of Parliamentary Representation. 

** This work is surely cheap enough; here are four large folio 
maps for four shillings. The Atlas will consist of forty-three 
maps altogether, and we can add that they are clear and well 
executed.””— Atheneum, Dec. 1, 1832. 

“* The work is produced in large folio, and, to judge by the 
specimen before us, can scarcely be surpassed in utility, neatness 
of getting ap, and what forms an important consideration in these 
economical days—excessive cheapness.”—Sunday Times. 

#,* The Atias beine now completed, — be had neatly half- 
bouud, at 2/. 16s. plain; or 5/. full coloured. 

Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster-row. 




















NEW BOOKS. 
UARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVIL. 
If 


Excursion to Antwerp during the Siege of 
the Citadel. With Illustrations, &c. 
By CAPTAIN the HONOURABLE C, 8, W, 
III, 
Nearly ready, % 
Northcote’s Fables. Second Series. With 
280 Engravings on Wood by the first Artists. Post vo. 18s, 
IV. 
Life of Sir John Moore. By James Carrick 
Moore, 2 vols, 8vo. with Portrait. 
Vv. 
Lyell’s Principles of Geology. Vol. IIT. and 
Last. With many Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. 
John Murray, Albemarie-street. 





NEW BOOKS. 


PEECH of SIR ROBERT PEEL, on the 
BILL for SUPPRESSING DISTURBANCES in IRELAND, 
THIRD EDITION. 


Il. 
The Government of Indias By Sir John 
Malcolm. 6vo, 15s. 
Itt. 


Family Library, XXXVII. 


IV. 
The Plays and Poems of Shirley, complete, 
Edited by Mr. Gifford, and the Rev. A. Dyce. "6 vols. 8vo, ah; 
a few copies on large paper, 4/. 11s, 


Vv. 

Moore’s Life of Byron, a New Edition, in 3 

vols. 8vo. with 44 splendid Engravings. 2, 5s. 
VI. 

Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers on 
the Continent, and Complete Guide-Book for Italy. An BN- 
TIRELY NEW EDITION, being THE EIGHTH, enlarged and 
re-written, in one compact volume, price 15s. strongly bound, 

John Murray, Albemarle-street, 
This day is published, neatly bound in cloth, price Ss. the Third 
folume of the 
AMILY TOPOGRAPHER; containi 
an Accountof the Autient and Present State of the NORFO! 
CIRCUIT, or Counties of Bedford, Buckingham, Cambridge, 
Huntingdon, Norfolk, and Suffolk, 
By SAMUEL TYMMS. 

Illustrated by a Map of each County, very neatly engraved, 

Voiume I. HOME CIRCUIT, or Counties of Essex, Hertford, 
Kent, Surrey, and Sussex ; illustrated with 5 Maps, price 5s, 

Volume If. WESTERN CIRCUIT, or Counties of Corowall, 
Devon, Dorset, Hants and the Isle of Wight, Somerset, and 
Wilts, Illustrated with 6 Maps, price 5s. 

** A work that will be found usefal and interesting to every 
individual, of whatever rank or pursuit in the country.”~—Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine. 

“ Itbids tair to rank as one of the best topographical and sts- 
tistical accounts of the several counties in England; while it 
possesses the additional recommendations of a moderate Compass 
and reasonable price.”—New Monthly Magazine, 

“The subject of these pages comes home to every man in 
turn.” —Atlus. 

Volume IV. (now in the press) will comprise the OXFORD 
CIRCUIT, or Counties of Berks, Hereford, Gloucester, Mon- 
mouth, Oxford, Salop, Stafford, and Worcester. 

Each Volume is complete in itself, 

Published by J. B. Nichols aud Son, 25, Parliament-street; 
and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’-hali-court, Lud- 
gate-hill. 

WORKS ON NATURAL HISTORY, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London, 
NTRODUCTION to ENTOMOLOGY; or, 
Elements of the Natural History of Insects. By W. Kirby, 
M.A. F.R.S. and L.S., and W. Spence, Esq. F.L.S, 4 vols, 8v0- 
pew edit. with Plates and Portraits, 4/. } 

Book of Nature; a Popular Illustration of 
the General Laws and Phenomena of Creation, By J. Mason 
Good, M.D. F.R.S, 3 vols. 8vo. 2nd edit. 365. 

New System of Geology, in which the great 
Revolutions of the Earth and Animated Nature are reconciled to 
Modern Science and toSacred History. By A. Ure, M.D. P.RS- 
8vo. with 7 Plates aud 31 Wood-cuts, 218, . 

Conversations on Mineralogy ; with upwards 
of 400 Figures of Minerals, including i2 beautifally-coloured 
Specimens, 2 vols. 12mo, 2ud edit. Lis. 

Letters to a Young Naturalist on the Study 
of Nature and Natural Theology. By J. L. Drummond, M.D. 
12mo. with Cuts, 10s. 6d. 4 

Manual of the Land and Fresh-water Shells 
of the British Islands. By W. Turton, M.D. Feap. 8vo. with 
coloured Figures of 150 Specimens, 10s. 6d. 

Conversations on the Animal Economy of 
Man. By a Physician. 2 vols, }2mo. Plates, 16s. 

Philosophical Conversations; familiarly ex- 
plaining the Causes and Effects of many Daily Occurrences ia 
Natural Phenomena. By F.C. Bakewell. 5s. 6 ok 

Outline of the Smaller British Birds. By 
R. A.Slaney, Esq. M.P. Feap. 8vo. with Cuts, 4s. 6d. 

Illustrated Introduction to Lamarck’s Con- 
chology. By E. A. Crouch, F.L.S. 4to. with 22 Plates, 3is- od. 
plain; 3f. 3s. coloured. B 

Linnzean System of Conchology. By J. Mawe- 
8vo. with 7 Plates, 21s. plain ; 2l. 125. 6d. coloured. 

New Descriptive Catalogue of Minerals. By 
J. Mawe. 7th edit. 6s. é ” 

Shell-Collector’s Pilot; also, the best Meth s 
of Preserving Insects, Birds, &c. By J. Mawe. 4th edit. 55. a 

Taxidermy; or, the Art of Collecting =“ 
Preparing Objects of Natural History. 12mo. with Plates. 
edit, 75, 64, 
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J ed, 
HE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW, | 


for January and February, price 2s. 6d. each. 

The American Quarterly Review, tor March, 
No. 25, price Gs. 6d. 7 ; ; 5 

The Encyclopedia Americana, Vol. XII. 

ice 145- 
aes O. Rich, 12, Red Lion-square. 

CONSTABLE’S MISCELLANY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
AND THE FINE ARTS. 
Shortly will be published, in 2 vols. with several Engravings, 

YHIPWRECKS and DISASTERS at SEA. 

By CYRUS REDDING, Esq. 
Forming Nos. 73 and 79 of * Constable’s Miscellany.’ 
Lately published, in 2 volumes, 

The Book of Butterflies, Moths, and 
Sahgesens being Nos. 75 and 76 of the Miscellany. By Captain 
Thomas Brown, F.R.S. F.L.S 

“This isa 
coloured after nature; and, 







Fed. aD. KC. 





niful work, with no fewer than 96 engravings, 
boil of its scientitic 
descriptions and its ye ’ well calculated to 
couvey ideas at once correct and popular of the habits aud eco- 
nomy of the beauufal tribes of which it treats.”"—Lis. Gazetre, 

« The engravings alone would be astonishingly cheap at the 
ptiee of the volumes.”’—Sunday Times, 

Aud, the 77th No. of the Miscellany, 

A Popular Guide to the Observation of 
Nature; showing the great Extent of Knowledge attainable by 
the unaided Exercise of the senses. By Robert Mudie, Author 
of ‘ The British Naturalist,’ &c. 

“We are furnished with tter for the philosopher, the poet, 
the historian, the antiquar 1 who coutemplate heaven and 
earth; and this is furnished in a little book which all may usefully 
take in the pocket, over the whole earth or the whole sea; and 
thus enable themseives to think, if they have never thought 
before, and if they have, to think much better.”’-—Gentleman’s 
Magazine. 

Being intended for all ages as well as ranks, CONSTABLE’S 
MISCELLANY is printed sna style and form which combine at 
ouce the meaus of giving mach matter in a small space, with the 
requisites of great clearvess and facility. 

very Volume contains a Vignette Tile-page; and numerous 
other [lustrations, such as Maps, Portraits, &c. are occasionally 

Wwe. 
each Volume contains at least 320 pages, price 3s. 6d.; 2 
limited namber being printed on fine paper, with early impres- 
sions of the Pilates, price 5s. 

P ion is printed of some of the Volumes, to 
Cyclopedia, &c. 

Descriptive Catalogues of this popular Library of Entertainment 
may be had of all Booksellers, 

Published by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. London, 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 
Published iu Bro. a new edition, stereotyped, price 14s. bound, 

DICTIONARY of the FRENCH and 
ENGLISH LANGUAGES, in Two Parts; combining the 
Dicuonaries of Boyer and Deleta e. With various additions,cor- 
tections, aud improvements, by D. BOILEAU and A. PLCQUOT, 
The omission of many obsolete expressions has enabled the 
Editors of this Dictionary to introduce a considerable number of 
words which owe their origiu to recent improvements in the 
Arts, aud additional examples of French phraseolory, which are 
of great importance in a lauguage abounding in figurative ex- 
pressions; and the greatest care has been taken to form the most 
perfect Dictionary, either for the Library or Academy, extant. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; J. 4 W.T. Clarke; 
T. Cadell: Baldwin and Co, ; J, Richardson ; 
ton; J. M. Richardsor Harve 
Booth; J. Booker ; R. Scholey; J. Souter; 
Hamilton and Co.; J. Duncan; Cowie and Co.; Whittaker aud 
Co.; J. Harris; Parbury and Co.; E. Hodgson; Siimpkin and 
Co.; Dulau and Co.; Biack and Co.; Treattel and Co. : Smith 
aad Co.; Sherwood and ; W. Mason; Poole and Co.; J, 
Dowding ; J. Templeman; 8. Walker; Houlstons; and Holds. 
worth and Ball; Wilsons, York; Deightous, Cambridge 
Black, Oliver and Co., and Stirling and Co., Edinburgh; 
Kobiusons, Liverpool. 

































































and 
LIBRARY OF USEFUL KNOWLEDGE— 
FARMERS’ SERIES, 
‘THE Two following Agricultural Works are 

__ in the course of publication, under the superiniencence of 
the Society for the Diffasion of Useful Kuowledze. The Materials 
are drawn from the very highest Living Source aud their ai - 
ject is to present to the Farmer the best information which can 
be obtained, in the narrowest compass, and in the most practical 
form. They appear alternately on the Ist aud 15th of each Monih, 
in Numbers at 6d, each. 

I. On British Cattle, conducted by the Au- 
thor of the Popular Account of the Horse. This work will form 
oue volume, and will comprise—the Early History of the Ox; 
the tise of the prevailing breeds, their distinguishing ch aracter, 
improvement or deterioration; with the different systems of 
Management in the various counties: then will follow a consi- 
deration of the stracture of cattle for the various uses for which 
they are bred; their diseases, general treatment, and manage 
ment. Numerous cuts, finely executed from drawings of the b 
living specimens, will embellish the work, and exhivit the pecu- 
liarities of every breed. Number | to 5 now ready. 

Il. On British Husbandry, under the care of 
an eminent Agriculturist. This work will make two volumes ; 
aud will comprise everything connected with the management of 
the soil ; the improvement and increase of its productions; the 
leasehoid tenure of land; farm buildings and mae! ry, with 
the various modes of working cattle. It will present a com- 
Frees €, yet condensed view of the actual agriculture of the 

uited Kingdom, divested of all merely speculative reasoning, 
and calculated altogether for the ase of Practical Farmers. The 
several Parts will be submitted to competent and experienced 
ju ‘ges previously to publication; aud numerous cuts will be given 


<a buildings, carriages, and machinery.—Nos. 1 to 5 now 
eady 























London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster-row. 
3y whom is published, 
The Horse; with a Practical Treatise on 


Draught. In 15 Numbers at 6d. each ; or bound in cloth and 
lettered, 8s. 6d. 


#* The unexampled sale of this popular work cannot fail to 
Fecommend the above Useful Treatises, published under the 
fame auspices, 

A ‘Treatise on Planting both Timber and 
Ornamental Trees. vo. price 3s. cloth boards. 


The Mountain Shepherd’s Manual, price 6d. 


Reports of the Cultivation of Select Farms in 
England and Scotland, Five Numbers, price Gd, each, 


} 
| 
} 





Messrs. Saunders and Otley have just published the following 
approved Works, 
NHE PURITAN’S GRAVE. 
By the Author of ‘ The Usurer’s Daughter.’ 
3 vols. post 8vo. 


If. 
MRS. CHARLES GORE’S POLISH TALES. 
3 vols, post 8vo, 
“©The Mill of Mariewout’ is the very best narrative ever 
penned by this accomplished writer.”—The Town, 
Ill. 
MR. D'ISRAELI’'S NEW WORK. 
THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 
3 vols, post vo. 
** Genius is stamped on every page.”—Alheneum, 


IV. 
MR. SLADE’S TRAVELS IN TURKEY. 
2 vols. Plates, 
“* These volumes are full of highly entertaining and curious 
matier.”"—Court Journal. 
* Oue of the most amusing and instructing of Oriental tra- 
—Spectator. 








vellers. 


Vv. 

MR. LODGE’S PEERAGE FOR 1833, 
Corrected throughout from the personal Communications of the 
Nobility. Vrice 16s, bound. 

** Without exception the most correct register of the Peerage 
extant.”—W. Times. 
BRITISH AND FOREIGN PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
CON DUIT-STREET. 
*,* At this cxteusive Establishment, the perasal of all New 
Publications may ve obtained in Town and Country, Terms on 
application, 


New Burlington-street. 
Mr. Bentley (successor to Henry Colburn) bas just published 
the following 
NEW WORKS of FICTION by DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 
Third Ediuon, revised and corrected, with illustrative Notes, 
now first added, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


7, 2u SAE the HOSTAGE, 
4 By the Author of ‘ Hajji Baba.’ 
2 


CONSTANCE; or, LIFE AS IT 1S. 3 Vols. 
* One of the most touching and exquisitely natural tales that 
many seasons have produced.””—Aila 
New Edition, in 3 vols. revised and corrected by the Author, 
THE CHAPERON. Edited by Lady Dacre. 
*€ The authoress has produced two very brilliant Tales, full of 
proofs that she inherits much of the dramatic talent of her 
richly -gifted mother.”—Quarterly Review, April. 








EL ORAIN E 
By the Author of * Caleb Williams,’ &c. 3 vols. 28s. 6d. 

“This work ranks in dramatic power with the * Kreutzuer’ of 
Miss Lee, and far surpasses that admirable story in qualities of 
a lottier kind.”—Allas. 

re 
o. 

New edition, in 3 vols, 
THE BUCCANEER. 
vere is much in this work that reminds us of the great 
deparied magician, Scott, and we might almost fancy that he bad 
leut bis wand.”—Eclectic Review, 


Also, just ready, in 3 vols. 
T HE REPEA 


“oT 





E R §S. 


y the Countess of Blessington. 
‘ 


GODOLPUIN. In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
In2 vols. post 8vo. 
ENGLAND AND THE ENGLISH, 
By the Author of ‘ Pelham,’ &c. 


CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. INCHBALD’S NOVELS. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with two Hinstrations, 
*A SIMPLE STORY, and ‘ NATURE and ART, 
forming the new volume (jast published) of 
THE STANDARD NOVELS AND ROMANCES. 
The most esteemed productions of Cooper, Godwin, Miss 
Austen, the Misses Porter, Mrs. Brunton, Madame de Staél, &c. 
printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, have already ap- 
peared in this Library of Entertainment 











Rn This day is publishe d, price 2s Bro. 
Q% STEMS of REGISTRATION and CON- 
\ VEYANCING. A LECTURE delivered at King’s College, 
| London, ¢ , 1832, introductory to a Course on the Practice 
cing. 
By J. J. PARK, Esq. Barr.-at-Law, LL.D. Gort. 
the Prote-sor of English Law and Jurisprudence. 
3. Fellowes, 39, Ludgate-street; where may be had, by the 
same Author, 
An Inaugural Lecture delivered at King’s 


College, Nov. 1, 1831. 1s. Gd. 

















EMIGRATION. 
This day is published, in l2mo. price 2s. 6d. 
HE EMIGRANT’S DIRECTORY and 

GUIDE to obtain I s, and effect a Settlement in the 

Canadas. $v FRANCIS A. EVANS, Esq. 
Late Agent to the Eastern Townships, to the Legislature of 
Lower Canada. 

_ **To the emigrant we safely recommend this as a manual, an 
itinerary, and a cotlection of hints eminently useful.”—Dudblin 
University Magazine. 

‘ Also lately published, 

Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada, espe- 
cially addressed to the middle and lower orders in Great Britain 
and Ireland. By Martin Doyle. With a Map. 2nd edi!. 12mo. 
ls. sewed. 

** We believe Martin Doyle’s little book contains as much in- 
formation as a man can require who thinks of going to the Ca- 
nadas, and we strongly recommend its perusal to them, as well as 
to others who are interested in the subject of emigration,””—Lon- 
don Penny Magazine. 

** Altogether it comprises such a fund of information on the 
subject, that we know of no treatise to which we could more 
safely cive our recommendation, or with more propriety style 
“The Emigrant’s best Companion.’ —Aberdeen Ubserver. 

Dublin: William Curry, jun. and Co.; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London ; and Oliver Boyd, Edinburgh, 








Just published, 
HE EXILE of IDRIA. A German Tale, 


in Three Cantos, Small 6vo. 3s. 6d. beautifully bound. 

























“ This is a sweet liule work—possessing many of the attributes 
of good poetry. We know not wien we have been more pleased 
out carelessness; with a polith that stops short of affectation, and 
an energy that never deviates iuto rant. We are sure that it 
niust be acceptable to every reader, and find most especial fa- 

“This German tale is one of deep interes 8 elements are 
love and injustice, patient and undeserved suffering, ultimate de- 
liverance, and long-continued happiness. It cannot be re; 
the tunginaiee pemeve and refined taste of the author.”—New 
Monthly Mag. for April. 

Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall. 
PORT ADMIRAL; 
A TALE OF THE WAR, 
By the Author of * Cavendish,’ 
The Publishers beg to call attention to the following short extracts 
from early notices of this distinguishes! production : 

“* A work full of interest and variety. The scenes are traced 
with such tact, that, while they retain the air of truth, they 
happily harmonize with associations of romance.’’—Sunday Times, 

*** The Port Admiral’ has made us remember the better parts 
a serious sort....1t will make a stir in what an old writer calls 
* the wooden world.’ They touch too severely upon blemishes in 
the diseipline, manners, opivions, and principles of our maritime 
discussed, by naval men,”—Atheneum. 

** The delineation of Napoleon's character, his daring concep- 
tions, his journey to London, his encounters with Fox, Pitt, and 

Margarita, the chief heroine, is a character which we do not re- 
member to bave seen surpassed by modern novelists.”—New 
Court Journal. > 
the subject upon which he treats.”—Court Journal, 

**The maritime portion of these volumes is by far the best.. 
The Port Admiral is an open, warp-hearted, and noble charac- 

Printed for Cochrane and M‘Crone, 11, Waterloo-place; and 
to ve had of all Booksellers. 

In 2 vols, 8vo. price LU. 1s. 
CHURCH of ENGLAND to the REVOLUTION 1688. 
By THOMAS VOWLER SHORT, B.D. 
Student of Christ Church ; and Rector of Kings Worthy, Hants. 
of young men who are preparing themselves for the offices of 
the Church, through their academical pursuits. With this view, 
the author bas directed bis particular attention to those points 
present established, to the Thirty-nine Articles for instance, the 

Translations of the Bible, and the Prayer-Book, 

J. H. Parker, Oxford; Messrs. Rivington, London; and 


with a metrical tale—short, yet sufficient to the end—easy with- 
vour with the geutler sex.””—Metropolitan Mag. for April. 
without deep and varied emotions. it reflects infinite credit on 
pus — R 
3 vols. post 8vo. 31s 

with a powertul hand ; and incidents from real life are ad: 
of Cavendish.’ It is full of character of a humorous as well as 
government, not to be eagerly examined, and perbaps sharply 
the Prince of Wales—all excite our surprise and attention..... 

** The anonymous author, whoever he be, is evident master of 
ter.”"—Lit. Gazette. 

SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 

The professed object of these pages is to facilitate the studies 
which constitute the history of the Church of England as it is at 
Messrs. Deighton, Cambridge. 








Just published, in 12mo. 6s, 
‘ x > 
SSAYS, DESIGNED to AFFORD 
CHRISTIAN ENCOURAGEMENT and CONSOLATION, 
By JOHN SHEPPARD, of Frome. 
y the same Author, 
Thoughts, chiefly designed as Preparative or 
Persuasive to Private Devotion. 5th edition, 12mo. 6s.—And 
The Divine Origin of Christianity, deduced 
from some of those Evidences which are not founded on the au+ 
thority of Scripture. 2 vols. 12mo. 14s. 

“The author of this work is well known to the public by his 
beautiful little work on Private Devotion; the present is of an 
entirely different character, but does no less credit to his talents, 
his learning, and his acuteness. The lover of close argument and 
satisfactory information will be amply repaid by the studious 
examination of these volames.””—Orme’s Life of Baxter. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co, Ave Maria-lane, London. 

MAWE’S GARDENER, BY MAIN. 
Just published, in 12mo. price 7s. 6d. in boards ; 8s. bound, 
’ , r “ mal TATE? 
VERY MAN HIS OWN GARDENER, 
Being a Complete Gardener's Calendar and General Di- 
rectory: containing Directions for all Work necessary for every 
Month, with Practical Directions for Raising, Propagating, and 
Forcing; and also relative to Soil and Situation. To which is 
added, a complete systematic Catalogue of Plants proper for Cul- 
tivation in British Gardens, with Directions for their general 
Culture. By Thomas Mawe and John Abercrombie. The 23rd 
edition, with great Improvements, and the whole brought dowa 
to the present state of Horticultural Knowledge, 
By JAMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

London : Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Baldwin 
and Co.; J. Richardson; J. G. and F. Rivington; J. Booker ; 
S. Bagster; R, Kirby; J. M. Richardson; Harvey and Co. ; 
Hamilton Co.; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co. ; Hatchards; 
R. Scholey ; Simpkin and Co.; Cowie and Co.; J. Hearne; EB. 
Hodgson ; Poole and Co.; and Houlstons, 





















M4 RTIN DOYLE’S WORKS. 
< ** We cannot bestow too much praise on these little 
works.” —Quarterly Journal of Agriculture, 

1. Practical Gardening, clear, simple, and 
concise, for the use of all classes, price Is. 6d. 

2. Hints to Small Farmers, new edition, 1s. 

3. Irish Cottagers, new edition, 1s. 

4. Hints on Emigration to Upper Canada, 
new edition, price 1s. with a Map. 

5. Hints on Health, Temperance, and Morals, 
new edition, price is. nearly ready. : ‘ 

6. Hints on Planting, Cattle, Fisheries, &c. 
new edition, price 1s, ‘ 

7. Martin Doyle’s Works collected ; contain- 
ing the Six preceding Works, bound up together, price 6s. 6d. 
cloth, nearly ready. 

8. Address to Landlords on the Improvement 
of thir Tenantry, with Plans, price 4s. 6d. cloth. 

** Long life to Martin; he has done more for the Poor by his 
Hints, than ail the nobles of the land could achieve, even with 
the Machinery of Agricultural Socicties."—Dublin University 
Magaziue, No. 3. 

Dublin: William Carry, jan, and Co,; Simpkin and Marshall, 
London; Oliver and Boyd, Ediaburgh, Solid by ali Booksellers 
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R. Sneripan Knowtes’ New Play, 
THE WIFE, A TALE OF MANTUA, will be published 
on Thursday next, the 18th instant. 
Edward Moxon, Dover-street. 





ust published, price 6d. 
HREE MONE HS in JAMAICA, i in 1832; 
Fe me sensed a Residence of Seven Weeks on a Sugar 

i 

— By HENRY WHITELEY. 

London: Hatchard and Son, Piccadilly, Sold also by J. Arch, 
Cornhill ; by B. Bagster, Paternoster-row ; by J. Nisbet, Berners- 
street; and to be had of all Booksel ers. 

Also, a cheap Reprint of the above Pamphlet, 
price id., 0 or 6s. per 100 i 





his day, price 
HE EDINBURGH MEDICAL and SUR- 
GICAL JOURNAL, No. CXV. April, 1833. 
Also, price 7s. 6d. with two coloured engravings, 
The Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal, 
conducted by Projessor Jameson. No. 28, January to April, 1833. 
i and YCharles Black, Edinburgh; ‘and Longman and Co. 





xt week, in 840. 
BSERVAT! IONS ON’ THE UNITED 
STATES and CANADA, made during a Journey in 1832. 
aa the Rev. py FIDLER, 
Upper Canada, 


issionary in 
» Ave Maria-lane, 


Mi 
Whitsker Treacher, and 





In 12mo. neatly bound in cloth and lettered, price 5s. 6d. 
HE BLACK DEATH in the 14th Century, 
From the German of J. F. C. HECKER, M.D, 
Professor in the Frederick William’s University at Berlin, and 
Member of various Societies in Berlin, Bonn, Copeuhagen, 
Dresden, Erlangen, Hanau, age Lyons, Metz, Naples, 
New York, Philadelphia, and Ziirich 
Translated by B. G. BABINGTON, M.D. 
A. Schloss, Foreign Bookseller, 109, Strand (opposite Exeter 
Mali), from St. Martin’s-lane, 





In a few davs, 8vo. 
HE PHILOSOPHY 
FEELIN 
By JOHN ABERCROMBIE, M.D. F.R.S.E. 
Fellow of the Royal Coliege of Physicians of Edinburgh, &c. and 
First Physician to His Majesty in Scotland, 
John Murray, Albemarle-street. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XCVII. 
is published THIS po’ 


of the MORAL 





uaa” EDITION cx rely ‘DRAMATIC WORKS of 


il, LE VASSEUR’S APOLOGY for ROBESPIERRE. 
saatn on LIFE oe DEATH of FELIX NEFF, PASTOR in the 
Iv. POEMS by ALFRED TENNYSON. 
SIR H. HALFORD’s ESSAYS.—DEAT if and MADNESS, 
Vi. MAD. D’ARBLAY’S REMINISCE} 
Vil. MISS MARTINEAU’s MONTHLY NOVELS, 
RUSSELL on the CAUSES of the 


fF RO 
X. THE CHAPERON, puteD by LADY DACRE.—MRS. 
SHERIDAN’S ‘AIMS and ENDS.’ 
XI. PIOZZIANA 
Xt. STEAM NAVIGATION to INDIA. 
XI. THE CHURCH and the uke Dr. DEALTRY. 
XIV. PAST and PRESENT PARLIAME 
__ dol urray, J Albemarle-stre 


jon, corrected and 


enia 
EMALE- CHARACTERS a 
PRARE—(Cuanaceantersce of Wwounn. ) 
By Mrs. JAMES 

** A beautiful and A. 3, seaman ‘on the heart and mind 
of women.” —Literary Gazette. 

** Two truly delightful volumes, or most charming of all the 
works of a charming writer.” — Blac 
CONTEN =“ 
Beatrice. 
Rosalind. 
Portia. 
Isabella. 


‘SHAKS. 


ae eetie 
tay Macbeth, 


Cordelia. 
Hermione. 
Quveu Katherine. 
lemoua Constance, 
Helena. . Imogen 

Saunders and Otley, Public Library, Conduit-street. 


DR. HARRIS’S DICTIONARY, A NEW EDITION. 
Printed at the Chiswick Press, embellished —. ise Cuts, 
price 7s. 6d. boards; or 11s. By ey mo 
DIC TIONARY of the NAT URAL HIS- 
TORY of the BIBLE; or, Description of all the Quadru- 
peds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles, and Insects, Trees, Plants, Flowers, 
Gums, and precious Stones, meutioned in the Sacred Scriptures, 
Collected from the best authorities, and alphabetic: ay arranged 
By THADDEUS MASON HARRIs, Db. 
A new edition, with © ——— and panne Mag additions. 
London: Printed for T. T. and J. Teeg, Cheapside ; R. Griffin 
and Co. Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, Duvlin, 





BOOKS published by W /hittake , Treacher, & Co. ra Maria- lane, 
Lately ratTT the 3rd edition, 3s. 6d. bound, 
EDITATTONS and PRAYERS, 
previous to, and during the reception of, the Holy Com- 
munion. By a Member of the c hurch of England. 


A new edition, in ee 2s. bound and gilt, 
A Companion to the Altar. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. Hugh Biair, D.D. 
A large letter edition, 1s. 6d. 


3. 
2 The 25th edition, 2s. 6d. 
Select Portions of the New Version of the 
Pealms. For the use of Parish Churches. By the Rev. G. Drum- 
mond ; for Music by Dr. Miller. 


: The 2nd edit. 4s, 6d. . 
Matins and Vespers: Hymns and occasional 
woWoual Pieces, By Dr. Bowring, 





In 3 vols. 8vo. 17. 8s. 6d. 


PARIS; or, THE BOOK OF THE HUNDRED 


AND 


ONE. 


CONTENTS. 


Asmodeus, by Jules Janin—The Conciergerie, by Chasles—The | 


‘Place * * #,’ by Salvandy—The Palais Royal, by Roch—The 
Salon of Lafayette, by Luchet—A Ride in an Omnibus, by Fouinet 
—The Tables-d’Hote of Paris, by Deynoyers (Derville)—Mon- 
sieur de Paris, by James Rousseau—A House in the Rue de |’Ecole 
de Médecine, by Droui Vincennes, by Count de Peyronnet 
—The Party of Pleasure, by Paul de Kock—The Cemetery of 
Pére Lachaise, by Roch—The Cabriolet- Driver, by A. Dumas— 
The Chamber of Deputies, by Baziu—The Comedians of former 
Days and the Comedians of our Day, by Casimir Bonjour—The 





Pablic Libraries, by Jacobh—The Rue des Postes, by Gaillardet. 
A Studio in the Rue de l'Ouest, by Cordelier-Delanoue—Thg 
Bourgeois of Paris, by Bazin—The Church of the Petits Peres, by 
Mile, Elise Volart—A Magasin de Modes, The History of a Hat, 
by Foutaney—The Parisian at Sea, by Eugéne Sue—The Castie 
of Ham, by Count de Peyronnet—The Bibliomaniac, by Charies 
Nodier—A Young Lady of Paris in 1852, by Victor Dugange~ 
The Public Festivals at Paris, by Pommier—The Foundiing Hos 
pital, by Delrieaw—The Black Napoleon, by Léon Gozlan—The 
Morgue, by Léon Gozlan, 


SELECTIONS FROM THE OPINIONS OF THE PUBLIC PRESS. 


“The reading world in England is probably acquainted by 


press of baring seen an actual picture, and where everything is 





report, or some extracts published in that 
Literary Journal, the Atheneum, with the existence of a popula 
work in Paris, entitled Livre des Cent-et-Un,.. Three volumes, 
containing a judicious selection from the original papers, have 
just made their appearance in an English dress; and we thiuk 
the ease, the gaiety, the wil, the taient, which ¢ haract prize most 
of the papers, the pathos and the satire, which mingle as occasional 
ingredients, and the picture of Paris as it is and us it has been, 
which the work va os ly affords, will secure it an auspicious 
reception here.”—The Times. 


“*The manners of the Parisians, from the Courtier to the 
Bourgeois—from the Chaussee d’Antin to the Marais—the insti- 
tutions of Paris, from her Foundling Hospital to her Morzgue,— 
are alike painted with great boldness of effect and wonderful 
truth and minuteness of detail.”—The Alfred. 


“One of the most “ie works ever issued from the 
Paris press."—Court Journa 

“* A mostadmirable capenies on the present state of Parisian 
literature and society. We wish we could ¢ ee a tithe of 
the amusement and pleasure it has given us. Ther reely a 
page that does not bear upon it some cenivcaniate ‘trait of oar 

liant, lively, sensitive, wayward neighbours. The translator 
“ done his dut faithfully, and with a spirited taste. He could 
not have adopted a better groundwork than the portion of the 
work which appeared from time to time in the Alheneum, a 
Journal now ages as much for its admirable resources as 
for its honesty.”—True S 

“ Asa faithful a eon of the manners, and nicer traits 
of character of the inhabitants of Paris—and with the French, 
Paris is France—this work is invaluable. As we read, the scenes 
pass before our eyes like a moving panorama, leaving all the im- 
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ne epee connected with the habits, manners, and 
and so important a nation, it cannes 
fab ‘to “ey vee to some curious and deep reflections.”—Meiro. 
politan Magazine. 

“* This is a very admirable translation of decidedly the best ji. 
terary work that has appeared of late years in France.—The 
united labours of so many authors of different seutiments and 
styles offer a delightful variety, and such complete pictures of 
the French capital, aud its society of all classes, as could not 
have been prouuced in any other way. —W here every article has 
merit, we will not descend toi 
but dismiss the work with the assurance to our readers, that such 
of them as have lived in Paris, will wy many of - — 
tions pleasantly revived, and becon many 
and details which may have esc: their wanda? : wat ro 
such of them as have not been t ere, or ouly for a short time, 
will acquire a very correct notion of the French capital from the 
perasal of the ‘Book of the Hundred and One.’ ”— Court 
Magazine. 

* Curious, from its various character, and the individuals who 
have composed it, from the belle esprit in her boudoir to theex- 
minister in his state dungeon.—An agreeable view of the habits, 
— and a of the living outhees of the French capital,” 














“ The my is additionally interesting, as affording usa tra- 
velier’s-eye view of Pari is, and the every-day scenes that delight 
and destroy ‘ the natives.'—We hope that the translator will be 
abie to select for us a second series, of equal merit with the frst; 
and we are quite certain that there is no one more competentio 
transfuse the spirit, the vivacity, and the ease of the original into 
our language, than the gentleman to whom this work has been 
50 judiciously contided.”—Monthiy Magazine. 
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“ A superb work has been published by Captain C. *. Head. The 
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